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18 H E kind reception that has been given to 
* Eight Editions of this Pocket Volume, has 
encouraged the Editors to endeavour, by every 
neceſſary attention, to make it ſtill more worthy 
the acceptance of the Public. | 
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PREY e ACE hates, 5 


This book contains an account of all the prin- 
cipal places, commonly viſited by ſtrangers, in and 1 
about the Cities of London and Weſtminſter; - 
together with a conciſe and exact deſcription of 1 
every thing worthy notice in each place. 


To remove the general complaint, that the 
ſhortneſs of time allowed for viewing a great va- 
riety of articles, render it impoſſible to form a 
proper idea of what is ſeen, we have been aſſidu- 
ouſſy careful to arrange every part of this book 
in ſuch plain and diſtinct order, that we can ac- 
e ee our readers through the ſeveral places in 
the ſame manner as they are ſhewn; of which we 
hope to give them a general idea, and a particular 
direction for their choice, ot objects. 


But, ſhould the ſtranger be condufted through 
any place a different way from the common courſe 
of proceeding, it will, in ſome meaſure, baffle 
our care and trouble. However, the peruſal of 

A 3 time 


* 


R PREFACE: 


time of ſeeing the curioſities herein mentioned; 


but, if read, either before or after viewing them, 
will afford a recollection of every thing worthy to 
be remembered. It will alſo direct him how to 


gain admittance to each place; and where money 


is paid, the particular price is affixed. 


Our chief deſign is to communicate pleaſure and 
entertainment to our readers; which we mention 
in excuſe for not cenſuring ſome objects, where, 
perhaps, it might be neceſſary; rather chuſing to 
leave every ſpectator to decide” by his own good 
judgment. h 


We recommend our method of defcribing, as 2 
rule (as near as poſſible) for viewing, the jeveral 
places herein mentioned. And, as the fancy of 
perſons in whoſe poſſeſſion curiofities, &c. are; 
will ever produce alterations as to arrangement, 
&c. we flatter ourſelves, that all wh! poſſeſs a 
deſire of ſeeing whatever is antique, remarkable, 
or uncommon, will readily excuſe any inaccuracy 
of that nature that may occur in placing together 
ſuch a valt variety of ſubjects. 


That the work may be more perfect, we have 


iven the Fares of Hackney Coaches from ſeveral 


parts of London to the principal places mentioned 
in the book; aud alſo the Rates of Watermen on 
the Thames. | | 


The plan of London, Weſtminfter, and South- 
wark, is deſigned, not only to {htew- the vaſt extent 
of thoſe places, but as a directory to their ſeveral 
parts, and to ſhew the ſituations of public buildings ” 

an 
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and to make it of greater uſe, it has the Fares of 
Hackney Coaches to the different Places of Public 
Entertainment, &c. [DREw's new and correct 
Plan of London, &c. may be had ſeparate, on 
canvas, and in a caſe for the pocket, price 25. ] 


As the various ſubjects herein contained are uſe- 
ful and entertaining, and may enable thoſe who, 
perhaps, will never have an opportunity of ſeeing 
the Curioſities of London, to form ſome idea of 
them, we hope this work will continue to meet 
with the fame favourable reception from the 
Public, as it has already experienced, 


HACKNEY 


[ ix ] 


HACKNEY COACH FARES from the follow- 
ing STANDs to the Tower Gate, Royal Exchange, 
St. Paul's Church Yard, Temple Bar, Somerſet 
Place, Charing Croſs, and Weſtminſter Abbey, 
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8 Obſerve, coming from, or going to, Newing- 
ton Butts, or the Borough, the coach muſt go 

6 over that bridge which leads to the nigheſt way. 
6 If a coach is kept in waiting, by going to, and 
/. ſtopping at, different places out of a direct line, 

6 you pay for time as follows: 1 g. d. 
0 Three- quarters of an hour i - I © 

6 Between three-quarters and an hour - 1 6 
0 Between an hour, and an hour and twenty 
6 minutes — 20 
6 And for every twenty minutes 2 fter 0 6 
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0 | 
0 * * For Hac! ney Coach Fares to the 0ifferent 
6 || Places of Fublic Enter:air.ment, ſee the bottom of 
6 Drew's new and correct Pocket Plan of London, &C. 
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in which ſhip they were taken by the Sea-horſe, 


quiſite workmanſhip. The carriage ſis alſo a great 


graſps a large ſnake, and in the other hand each 


Additions to the Deſcription of the -. 
| 10 Wer 


Page 17. To fee the avild beaſts, with the elephant, 
is 1s. bd. each perſon ; without the elephant 1s. the 
elephant alone 15. | | 


Page 3 f. In the Small Armory. As you enter the] 
room you will ſee a very curious ſmall cannon, 2 C 
two pounder, taken by the French at Malta in June 
2798, which, and the eight flags that are hanging 
in this room, were ſent, with other trophies, to 
the French Directory, by the La Senſible frigate; 


captain Foote. 

The cannon is made of a mixture of metal, 
which very much reſembles gold. On it is the 
head of the Grand Maſter of Malta, ſupported by 
two genii of that place, in bas relief: it is alſo 
highly ornamented with eagles, &c. all of very ex- 


curioſity ; on itare the carved figures of two furies, 
whoſe features are ſtrongly expretfive of rage. One 
arm of each of them being entwined together 


holds a torch. From the head of one of them if. 
ſues a cluſter of ſmall ſnakes; thoſe which were on 
the other are broken off. The centre of the wheels 

preſent the face of the Sun, and the ſpokes its rays. 


The whole is executed in a maſterly manner 


Four of theſe beautiful Malteſe colours hang as ver 
you enter, and the other four at the four corners of the 
the room. 5 1 up 
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Curioſity ani Entertainment 


IN AND ABOUT, 


LONDON AND WESTMINSTER. 


U 


07 London.” | 3 


S E have not the leaſt ancient authority to 
|; affirm the exiſtence of ſuch a place as 
WP; | 

London before the invaſion of Julius 
Es, Cæſar; ſoon after which the Romans 
pitched upon the Thames as the moſt commodious 
and ſafeſt harbour in Britain ; and on the ſituation 
of this city, as the moſt proper and healthful part 
on its banks, to fix the ſeat of commerce, and com- 
munication with their ſtations in every part of 


their conqueſts upon the iſland. * | 


The boundaries of this Roman colony being 
very narrow, and it having no walls for its defence, 
the ancient Britons, under queen Boadecia, came 
upon and ſacked London, and maſſacred great part 


of its inhabitants. But the Romans afterwards 
w B ſubdued 
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who marched towards this city with an intent to 
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9 OF LONDON. 


ſubdued their enemies, re-aſſumed their former re. 
ſidence, and enlarged its limits. | 

London now began to increaſe in people, trade, 
and buildings. It became the envy of the Franks; 


plunder and ravage it: but in their attempt they 
were deſtroyed by the Romans. 

Having eſcaped the deſtructive deſign of the 
Franks, | Sy or their better defence, ſurrounded 


this city with an ny wall, fortified with | 


towers, and acceſſible only by ſtrong gates. wit 
This city continued proſperous and ſafe till the | 
incurſions by the Picts, Scots, Atticots, and] ed, 
Franks. Theodoſius the Elder came to their re- tut 
lief, and defeated thoſe combined enemies, _ 
The Romans being tired with the expence of of 
men and money to ſnpport the Britons againft the ſj - 
Picts, Scots, &c. and for other reaſons, withdrew 8, 


the whole Roman forces out of the iſland, and } ® 
" left the power of the nation in the hands of the | 


Britons, about the year 426. | | 
The Britons no ſooner obtained this liberty and 
the reins of government, but they hired an army i 
of Saxons, to aſſiſt them againit the Picts and 
Scots. The Saxons ſoon. after made peace with Þ| * 
the Pitts and Scots; then picked a quarrel with L 
their employers, and ſeized upon their whole do- | 
minions, deſtroying all by fire and ſword, and || | 
making chriſtianity fly before them. 
In the diviſion of their conqueſts, London fell || * 
to the ſhare of the Eaſt Saxons, under whom. it 
ſoon flouriſhed in trade and commerce. Sebert, * 
king of this diviſion, reſtored London to chriſ- 
tianity; and made it a free city, by granting the | 
inhabitants certain franchiſes and immunities. 
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OF LONDON. 2 


Sebert dying, and his three ſons profeſſing 
themſelves Pagans, the Londoners returned to 
their idolatry; in which they remained till the 
year 653; when Segbert, king of the Eaſt Saxons, 
embraced the Chriſtian faith, . under whom Chriſ- 

janity was again reſtored to London. 3 

The Saxon Princes had not long divided the land 
amongſt them, before they were at war with each 
other; and they all fell under the power of Egbert, 
king of the Weſt Saxons, who dignified London 
with the ſeat of his royal preſence, A. D. 819. 

In 849 the city of London was ſacked, plunder- 


ed, and burnt, by the Danes. In 851 they re- 


turned and wreaked their vengeance upon the re- 
mains of the city ; but they were met, and moſt 
of their troops cut to pieces, by king EthelwulF, 
This city was again plundered by the Danes in 
870, in which they took up their winter quarters, 
and made it a place of arms. From: this diſtreſs 
it was delivered by king Alfred, who rebuilt its 
walls, & c. (4-4 | | 
About 896 they began to build their houſes of 
ſtone and brick, which before were of wood. 
In the year 993 the Danes laid fiege to London, 
and obtained 16,0001. to withdraw their forces. 
They were before this city again in 1013; the 
Londoners defended themſelves vigoroufly under 
king Ethelred II. and obliged them to raiſe the 
ſiege: but were ſoon after obliged to capitulate to 
the Daniſh king, and Ethelred was forced to fly. 
Swaine, king of Denmark, being in poſſeſſion 
of London, exacted large contributions. But 
upon his death, in the year 1014, Ethelred was 
re- called, and received into London. «7 290 
The Danes were again maſters of London in 
1016; and in 1947 Canute, their king, was 
| B 2. crowned 


1 
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crowned therein king of all England. They con. 
| tinued- in paſſeſſion till 1042, when the Saxon 
L..ine was reſtored in Edward, ſon of king Ethelred, 
tl who was re- called from Normandy. _ - 
Edward the Confeſſor confirmed all their anci. 
ent privileges. And ſoon after his death the Lon. 
doners delivered the keys of their city gates to Wil. 
liam the Conqueror ; who began a good form of 
%% oo o A EE Ry: 

Since his time, London having greatly increaſed 
in trade, navigation, and commerce, riches andi ab 
number of inhabitants, its government has alſo 
been greatly improved and enlarged. | 
| This city has always been the chief ſupport of 
. the crown, and of the conſtitution of the nation 
| when attacked by arbitrary power. But their 


riches have cauſed them to be made the tools of 
I theſtate; for we find ſeveral charters, grants, &c. 
| j paſſed in their favour by the Conqueror's ſucceſſors, 
| for. which they paid very dear; and thoſe fre- 
| 
| 


quently taken from them to exact large ſums of 3 
money for their redemption. So that no city had 
ever more priveleges, nor paid ſo dearly for them. f 
i From the foundation of this city to the preſent 
1 time it has ſuffered greatly by fire, having been 
is *ſeveral times almoſt totally deſtroyed : and it has I b 
li been viſited by plagues, &c. particularly one in 
468665, by which 68,596 perſons died; and by the 
l great fire in 1666; as you will ſee under our ac- 
| count of the Monument. _ 
j Before the dreadful fire in 1666, this city was 
. wholly inelegant, inconvenient, and unhealthy; 
of which latter we have melancholy proofs in hiſ- 
tory ; and which it is reaſonable to imagine pro- 
ceeded from the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, and the 
. ſtrange 
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Of LONDON. 6 


I arange projections of the buildings, which con- 


fined the putrid air: this, and the want of water, 
was the cauſe of many a peſtilential diſorder. After 
the above conflagration, a new city aroſe on the 
ruins of the old, in which the former inconveni- 
encies were removed, and which made ample 
amends for the loſſes ſuſtained by individuals. 

London, as it is now fituated and extended, is 
built on the gentle aſcent of a hill, on the north 
ſide of the Thames, in latitude 51 deg. 3* min. 
about 60 miles from the ſea, on a rich and plen- 


tiful ſoil, abounding with well-watered ſprings, 2 


and plenty of all neceſſaries of life, in a temperate 
and wholeſome air, and in the center of trade and 
commerce. . | 
The form of London, Weſtminſter, and South- 
wark, comes pretty near an oblony ſquare. Its 
length, from eaſt to weſt, 1s about ſeven miles and 
a half, from Poplar to hyde-park Corner. The 
greateſt breadth is three miles. And the circum- 
terence almoſt 18 miles; but if we include the 
villages which by increaſe of buildings are joining 
the metropolis, it may be reckoned above 3o miles. 
This city is the ſeat of liberty, and the encou- 
rager of arts. Here is the center of trade; ity _ 
being intimately connected with all the countries 
in the kingdom; and from hence every part of the 
world receive many different commodities, for 
which they make ſuitable returns. The ſhops of 
London and Weſtminſter are noble, elegant, and 
well-ſtocked. For the convenieace of the people, 
about 1000 hackney coaches are daily plying in 
the ſtreets ; and many ſedan chairs, Thef: coaches 


are regulated by commiſſioners ; who, as well as 
any juſtice of the peace, oy a power to puniſh 
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the coachmen, if they behave ill, or exact more 

than their fare. | See the Commiſſioners lift of fares 

al the bottom of our map.] | 
Ihe number of ſquares, ſtreets, courts, paſ- 

(ages, and alleys, amount to about 7, 200. And 

here are 33 public markets. „ 

It is ſaid, that 500,000 ſheep and lambs, and 

100, ooo head of cattle, beſides a proportionate 
 - _ quantity of hogs, pigs, poultry, fiſh &c. are 
1 yearly conſumed in London. The inhabitants are 
well ſupplied with good and wholeſome water from 
the Thames, and the New River. 

Beſides the cathedral of St. Paul's and the col- 
legiate church at Weſtminſter, their are 123 pariſh 
| churches. And the chapels, &c. are nearly as 
| follow : go chapels of the eſtabliſhed religion; 
| 15 French proteſtant, 16 belonging to the Ger- 
iS mans, Dutch, Danes, &c. 33 Baptiſt meetings ; 
. 35 Independant meetings; 40 preſbyterian meet- 
' , ings; fix Quakers, 19 Popiſh chapels and meet- 
I} ing-houſes, for the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, &c. 
and four Jews ſynagogues. ---So that there are 383 
places for religious worſhip, without reckoning 
thoſe in the 23 out-pariſhes, included within the 
balls of -mortallty. | | 

London is a city and county of itſelf, in Mid- 
It dleſex ; and is under a good and regular, civil, 
j eccleſiaſtical, and military government. There is 
ſcarcely any wall remaining about it. Its ſtrength 
0 is in the number of its inhabitants, which are com- 
| puted at near 1,200,000, being more than a ſe- 
venth part of all the people in England, As the 
metropolis of Great Britain, it ſends four members 
to parliament. | 

The principal ſtreets are moſtly level, long, and 
well built. At the weſt end of the m_—_ "y 
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ſeveral large and elegant ſquares; which, with the 
many improvements in ſtately buildings, and pub- 
lic edifices, pavements, & c. daily diſplayed through · 

out London, Weſtminſter, and Southwark, together 
with the method of lighting the ſtreets, and remov+ 
ing every obſtruction to a free circulation of air, 
has made London, in point of beauty, conveni- 
ence, and elegance, what it is in wealth and com- 
merce---the glory of the iſland---the admiration of 
every ſtranger---and the firſt city of the world 


4 1 1 i * * 
* 
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Of the New River. 


BY an act of queen Elizabeth, the citizens of 
London were empowered to cut and coiwey a 
river from any part of Middleſex or Hertfordſhire 
to this city; limiting the time for performing it to 
ten years: but it was not begun in her life-time. - 
King James granted them the like power, without 
limiting any time for compleating the ſame. This 
great ulidertäking was at laſt attempted by Sir 
Hugh Middleton, in 1608 ; and, after encounter- 
ing many difficulties, expending vaſt ſums, and 
exerting great reſolution, he happily compleated 
t in about five years. W A 
The river riſes from a ſpring at Amwell, near 
Ware in Hertfordſhire ; from whence it is brought, 
in a cut of about 80 miles, through windings and 
turnings, in a coutinual ſtream, to Iſlington, north 
of this city. At Iflington it is receiyed into a large 
reſervoir, or head; and from thence diſperſed in 
pipes through great part of London. 


Sir 
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8 NEW RIVER. 
Sir Hugh Middleton was ruined by. the execu- 


tion of this project; and the river became the 

property of a company. =? | 
On a height a little to the north of the head, is 

another reſervoir, which is ſupplied with water 


from the head by means of an engine; from 


whence it runs to various places that the head had 
not the power of ſerving. | . 


In time the original ſource of water was found 


inſufficient to ſupply the increaſe of London; and 
parliament granted the company power to obtain 


an additional quantity of water from the river 
Lee; which enables them fully to ſupply the wants 
of the city. I 

The company conſiſted of 72 ſhares, at about 
the value of oo l. each. But their value has in- 
creaſed ſo much, that they have been ſold for nine 
and 10,0001. a ſhare. Thirty-ſix of theſe ſhares 
are called king's ſhares, and are ſubject to the pay- 
ment of a grant of 500 l. a year, made in the 
reigu of James I, 


Of the River Thames. 


HIS noble river, which, for breadth and 
depth, gentle and extenſive courſe, good na- 


T 


vigation, great ſource of wealth, and wholeſome 
water, is juſtly ſtiled the fineſt in the world, 
takes its rife from a ſmall ſpring near the village of 
Hemble, a little to the 8. W. of Cirenceſter, in 
Glouceſterſhire, and runs eaſtward, under the 
name of the Ifis, to Lechlade, where it becomes. 
7 5 navigable 
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navigable for ſmall veſſels. Here it receives the 
river Coln, at about 138 miles from London. 
From hence it continues its courſe N. E. to Oxford, 
where it receives the Charwell. From Oxford it 
proceeds 8. E. to Abingdon, and fo to Dorcheſter. 
Joining the Thame at Dorcheſter, it runs by Wal- 
lingford to Reading. Flowing through Berkſhire 
and Buckinghamſhire, it viſits Marlow and Wind- 
or; and from thence comes E. by Richmond and 
Brentford to London; where, dividing the coun- 
ties of Surry and Middleſex, Kent and Eſſex, it 
continues the ſame courſe to the ſea, receiving the 
Medway near the mouth of it : its whole courſe 
being above 209 miles. | 

There are ſeveral handſome bridges over this 
great river: that of London, Black-friars, and 
Weſtminſter, we have particularly deſcribed. 

The higheſt tides flow up this river almoſt to 
Kingſton, about 80 miles in four hours; and are 
eight hours in returning again to the fea. It 
flows twice in 24 hours, and the difference of high 
water in each tide is about 24 minutes later time. 


Every tide brings in a freſh number of ſhips from 


all parts: ſo that it may be ſaid, the riches of the 
world are always flowing into the river Thames. 
It is a commodious river for commerce, and is 


continually filled with fleets ſailing to or from the 


moſt diſtant climates. In it are abundance of ex- 
cellent fiſh : for the preſervation of which, and 
for the maintenance of the rights and priveleges 
of the river, certain wiſe and prudent Jaws have 
been made, and placed under the juriſdiction of 
the lord mayor. 7 

The courſe of this river is through a country 
which furniſhes every idea of opulence, ages 
45 an 
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and rural elegance: meadows covered with herd 
and rich graſs; gentle riſings, and hanging woods, 
and adorned with palaces, magnificent ſeats, an. 
beautiful villas, &c. In ſhort, its banks are fu 
of native ſoftneſs, much jmproved by art and cul 
tivation, 5 | 

On the banks of the Thames downwards, are 
many Fo. # docks and yards for building the king 
and merchant ſhips, beſides places for building 
boats and lighters. | ” 
Towards the center of buſineſs, a vaſt numbe 
of barges and boats are conſtantly paſſing. And 
the watermen are under certain regulations as to 
fares, &c. | | | 


| The following Fares of Watermen upon the Thames 
are taken from the New Rates appointed by the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and figned ty 
bis Majeſly's Privy Council, 1785. 


From London-bridge to Graveſend ; oars 6s. with 
22 company 9d. each perſon, 

——— to Woolwich; oars 38. company 5d. each 
_ to Blackwall ; oars 2s, 6d. comp. 4d. each 


— to Greenwich; oars 28. ſcullers 18. 3d, 

with company 4d, each. | 

to Deptford; oars 156d. ſcullers 18. with 
company 3d. each. 

— to Limehouſe, or Ratcliff-croſs; oars 18 
a ſcullers 6d. | 
From New Crane, and all below as far as Lime. 

houſe, to Greenwich or Deptford ; oars 18. fc. 9d. 
Fram London-bridge, on either fide above the ſaid 

bridge, to Somerſet-houſe and oppoſite; 
= oars 6d. ſcullers zd. 
—— to Weſtminſter ; oars 18. ſcullers 6d, © 
6 : | a From 


, % 
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801 rom Blackfriars- bridge, or uy of the ſtairs above 
2. tie ſaid. bridge, to Weſtminſter: oars 8d. ſc. 4d. 
y \ 


'rom London-bridge, or any of the ſtairs below. 
18 Somerſet-houſe, on either fide, to Lambeth or 
Vauxhall; oars 1s. 6d. ſcullers gd. 2 
rom Somerſet-houſe, Hungerford, Whitehall, or 
Weſtminſter, to Vauxhall; oars 1s. ſcullers 6d. 
rom Blackfriars, or Temple-ſtairs, to Lambeth ; 
oars 8d. ſcullers 4d. | 
rom London-bridge, or any of the ſtairs above 
the ſaid bridge, to Chelſea, Batterſea, 
and Wandjworth ; oars 2s. ſcullers 18. 
with company 4d. each. 8 
to Putney, Fulham, and Barn Elms; oars 
hames _ 2s. bd. with company 5d. each. | 
the - to Hammerſmith, Chiſwick, Barns, and 
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by Mortlake; oars 3s. with company 6d. each. 
X to Brentford ; oars 3s. 6d. with comp. 6d. 
: to Hleworth ; oars 4s. with company 8d. 
s. with to Richmond ; oars 45. 6d. with comp. 8d. 
3 to Twickenham and Tide-end-town; oars 
d. each 5s. with company 9d. each perſon. 
d. eact to Kingſton, or Hampton- court; oars 68. 
s. zd with company, to Kingſton, gd. to Hamp. 1s. 
5 to Hampton- town, Sunbury, and Walton; 
s. with oars 7s. with company 1s. each perſon. . 
to Weybridge and Chertſey; oars 108. 
ane ig with company 1s. 3d. each perſon. by 
: to Staines ; oars 128. with comp. 18. 6d. 
. £3008 — to Windſor; oars 148. with company 28. 
: - a0 ver the water directly, in the next boat, from 


be: imehouſe to Vauxhall, and upwards; ſcullers 
ppolite Pre 2d. with company 1d. each perſon. 


5 o more than ſix perſons to be taken as a fare 
From irom any of the above places. | PX 
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The Toter of London. 


'HIS fortreſs is ſituated on the eaſt ſide of th 
city of London, near the bank of the 'Fhame 

It was anciently a royal palace, conſiſting of 1 
more than what is now called the White Tower 
believed to have been built by Julius Cæſar. Ma ce! 


1076 it was enlarged and ſtrengthened by W illi T 
the Conquerer, by way of defence, and to over Tou 
awe the Londoners, William Rufus, 1098, la get 
the foundation for a caſtle (which building w E 

ron 


not finiſhed till the reign of Henry I.), and fur 
rounded it with walls, and a ee and deep ditch eac! 
Henry III. in 1240, ordered a ſtone gate, bultow' 
work, and other additions, to be made to this for this 
treſs; and the ſquare tower to be whitened, from To. 
whence it was called the White Tower. Edwal | 
III. built the church. In 1465, Edward IV 
greatly enlarged the fortifications, and built thi 
Lions Tower, ſor the reception of foreign beaſt 
birds, &c. preſented to the kings of England. I: 
the reign of Charles I. 1638, the White Tome 
was rebuilt. James II. began the Grand Sto 820 
Houſe, which was finiſhed by king William; wü Th. 
alſo erected that noble room called the Small A the 
mory. Since his time ſuch a number of addition 
buildings have been made in this fortreſs, that a 
preſent it has the appearance of a town. With 
the walls it contains twelve acres and four roods 
and the circuit round the ditch is 350 yards. 
The Tower, which is not a place of gre 
- ſtrength; is parted from the Thames by a narro 
ditch, and a commodious wharf, with which it | 
connected by a draw-bridge, for the conveniendſ oft 
of iſſuing and receiving ammunition, and nau 
military ſtores, : 


ants, 
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On the wharf is a noble platform, on which are 
bi pieces of cannon, nine pounders, mounted on 
andſome iron carriages : theſe are fired on {tate 
holidays; and, in wartime, when any glorious 
victory attends his majeſty's arms. 

The whart is divided from the ſtreets, at each 
end, only by a gate, which 1s opened every day at 
a certain hour, and all perſons have a free paſlage. 

There is an entrance for foot-paſſengers into the 
Tower over the draw-bridge. Here is a water- 
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„ lai gste, called Traitors-gate, having been uſed for 
val covcying of traitors and ſtate priſoners to and 
a 8 1 . . 8 2112 

ſur from the 'Fower. Over this gate is a building, at 


litchMeach end of which are two baſcions, or round 
bul towers, with embraſures for pointing cannon. In 
s for this building are the water-works for ſupplying the 
fro Tower, the infirmary, and a mill. 
wal} The Tower is governed by the conftable of the 


| IVE Tower, who, at coronations and other ſtate cere- 
t th monies, has tne cuſtody of the crown and other 
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rega ia. Un der him is a lieutenant, deputy lieu- 
tenant commonly called governor, tower-major, 
gentleman- porter, yeoman - porter, gentleman- 
gzoler, four quarter-gunners, and forty warders. 
The warders uniſorm is the fame as the yeomen of 
the guards; their coats having large fi-cves and 
towing ſkirts, made of fine ſcarlet cloth, laced 
at a round the edges and ſeams with ſeveral rows of 
ith gold-lace; and a broad-laced girdle round their 
od waiſts. On their backs and breaſts is the king's 
filver badge, repreſenting the thiſtle and roſe, on 
which are the letters G. K. Their caps are round, 
flat at top, and tied about with bands of paity- 
coloured ribbands. Here are many other inferior 
officers, and a battalion of toot-guards on duty; 
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14 TOWER OF LONDON. | 
from which a ſtrong guard is ſent every evening im. 
| the Bank of England. "Theſe ſoldiers are quartereſſhe fol 

here, in barracks, for twelve months; when theyſſttend 
| are relieved by another battalion. | ondu 
| The principal entrance to the Tower is to theſſ Wit 


weſt, which is large enough to admit a carriage engt 
after paſling the outer gates and a ſtone bridge builſhark. 
over the ditch. Pere 1 


The gates are opened in the morning with theſſſrees, | 
following ceremony: the yeomai- porter, with Mc. p 
{erjeant and ſix men; goes to the governor's houſe 
tor the keys; having received them, he proceeds 
to the innermoſt gate; paſhng which, it is again 
ſhut. He then opens the three outermoſt gates, at 
each of which the guards reſt their firelocks, while 
the keys pa and re-paſs. On his return to theſſſuith : 
innermoſt gate, he calls to the warders on duty to 
take in king George's keys; when they open the 
gate, and the keys are placed in the warder's hall, 
At night the ſame formality is uſed in ſhutting the 
gates: and as the yeoman-porter, with his guard 
is returning with the keys to the governor's houſe, N 
the main guard, with their officers, are under arms; 
who challenge him with, Ihe comes there © he ans 
ſwers, 7 he keys : the challenger replies; Pays teys. 
The guards, by order, reſt their firelocks: and the Pt: 
veoman-porter ſays, Ged fave king George / the ſol. 
diers all anſwering, Auen. He then goes on to the 
governor's houſe, and there leaves the keys. After 
which no perſon can go 1n or out without the 
watch-word for the night; which is the ſame, in 
the ſame night, in every fortified place in his ma- 
jeſty's dominions ; and which is a ſecret that none 
but the proper officers on duty are acquainted with. 
Should this happen at any time, the word is 
35 | communicated 
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ng Hommunicated from or to the governor through 
terefſhe ſoldiers on duty; and the yeoman- porter muſt 


theyſhttend, with all the fore-mentioned ceremony, to 


nduC&t the perſon in or out of the Tower. 
tte Within the walls, a platform, 70 yards in 
iage ength, extends in the ſame direction with the 
builfharf, called the Ladies Line, from their reſorting 
Pere in ſummer. It is ſhaded with a lofty row of 
| theſſfrees, and has a delightful proſpect of ſhips, boats, 
th ic. paſſing on the Thames. You are led to this 
ouſefralk by a flight of ſtone ſteps on your right hand 
eechſpfter you have paſſed the principal entrance; and 
n it you may go almoſt round the walls of the 


s, Mower. In your way you will paſs three batteries: 


vhileſhe Devil's Battery, having a platform mounted 
the rith ſeven pieces of cannon, five only on the bat- 
to fery; then the Stone Battery, witth eight pieces of 
the annon; and next the Wooden Battery, with fix 
hall. Pieces of cannon ; all nine-pounders. | 
the] The principal buildings are: the Church, the 


art White Tower, the Offices of Ordnance, of the 
ule; Mint, of the Keeper of the Records, the Jewel- 
ms; Pffce, the Horſe Armory, the Grand Store-houſe, 
an · e New or Small Armory, the chief and inferior 
keys. Wfiicers houſes, and the Barracks for the ſoldiers. 


tate priſoners are kept in the warders houſes. 


{o!- | The White Tower is a large, ſquare, irregular 
the Puilding, the ſides being all different, and is ſitua- 
ter ted in the center of the Tower. On the top are 
the our watch-towers, not built alike; one of them 


ma- Pity ſtories; and beneath are large commodious 
one Faults, uſed to keep falt-petre in. In the firſt ſtory 
ith, Pre two grand rooms, one of which is a ſmall ar- 
is Pory for the ſea-ſervice, and contains various forts 


ated | C 2 of 


s uſed as an obſervatory. This building has three. 
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of arms, curiouſly laid up, which would ſerve up. 
wards of 10, oo ſeamen, In the other room, in 
cloſets and preſſes, are abundance of warlike tools 
and in{truments of death. Above theſe are tuo 
other floors; one uſed to keep arms in; the other 
arms and armourers tools; ſuch as chevaux de- 
frize, pick-axes, ſpades, &c, The upper ſtory 
contains matches, iheep-liins, tanned hides &c. 
And in a little room, called Juitus Cæſar's Chapel, 
are kept records concerning the uſages and pri. 
leges of the place. The models of all new-inven. 
ted engines of deſtruction, which have bcen pre. 
ſented to government, are kept in this tower. On 
the top is a large ciſtern, filled from che Thames 
by the water-engine, which ſupplies the garriton 
with water in tunes of need: it is ſeven lect deep 
nine broad, and fixty in length. 

The Mint includes one third-part of the Tower, 


there being houſes for all the oificers employed iu 


the coinage. 
The Grand Store-houſe is north of the White 
Tower, a noble building, 345 feet long, and bo 


OS 


feet broad ; began by James II. and finiſhed by 


king William. It is built of brick and ſtone. 


The Jewel-office is a little to the eaſt of the 
Grand Store-houſe; a dark and ſtrong itone- room. 
The Horſe-armory is eaſtward of the Wane 

Tower, a plain, convenient, brick building. 
The contents of theſe places are fully deleribed. 
The Keeper of the Records office is oppoſite tir 
Platform, it may be known by a fine carved ſtone 
door-caſe. The rolls from the time of king John 
to the beginning of the reign of Richard III. are 
kept here in 56 wainſcot pfeſſes. Theſe rolls and 
records contain the ancient tenures of land in 
; England 
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England, the original of laws and ſtatutes, and 
England's right to dominion over the Britiſh ſeas, 
&c. &c. 

Having gone through the buildings, we ſhall 
now proceed to a deſcription of the curioſities 
there in exhibited. 5 | 


OF THE WILD BEASTS, &c. 
Price Nine-pence each Perſon. 

The wild beaſts and birds preſent themſelves firſt. 
As you enter the outer gates, you ſee the figure of 
a lion over the door: here you ring; and being 
admitted, you are ſhewn a number of dens, con- 
taining a noble collection of wild creatures. g 

Sometimes they are all occupied by beaſts and 
birds; at other times many of them are empty, 
by death or removal: thus, by the frequent intro- 
duction of new-comers, no laſting account can be 
given of them. We will therefore take notice of 
what they commonly conſiſt of, relate the keeper's 
deſcription of the beaitz, & c. now there, and give 
an account of the behaviour of ſome former 
inhabitants. 

They commonly conſiſt of lions, lioneſſes, pan- 
thers, wolves, tigers, leopar ds, bears, tiger-cats, 
beboons, Muſcovy-cats, monkeys, apes, jackalls, 
raccoons, hyenas, eag es, &c. 


Deſcription of the beaſts, c. now) there; avhich 
have been given to his Majeſty 

They are confined in dens of about 12 feet high, 
mode in two apartments: in the upper they hve in 
tie day, and fleep at night in the lower, You view 
zaem through iron grating. | 


C 3 1. Fanny 


general Rainsford; ſo tame, ſay they, that a Moo 
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1. Fanny, a lioneſs from Algiers, given bylf 


ſlept with her during her voyage over, and the 
led her to the Tower by a ſtring only. When ſh 
was left here, ſhe fretted much after the Moor, re 
fuſing her food for ſome time. A dog being tar 
ken into her den, ſhe fondled and made much of 
him ; and he has been kept with her ever ſince, 


The dog is quite her maſter, for he will not ſufferſſy . 


her to eat till he has begun. | 
2. A lion bred in the Tower, called Young Nero, 
3. A handſome lioneſs, bred alſo in the Tower 
called Miſs Fanny, ſhe is very fierce and ill- natur 
4. Two beautiful lioneſſes, whelped in the Towe 
on the firſt of June, 1794, named Miſs Howe and 
Miſs Fanny Howe, on account of the glorious vic 
tory obtained on that day by Lord Howe. 
5. A remarkable large male elephant from Cal 
cutta, given by the nabob of Arcot. 


In the large Yard. Os mal 
1. A beautiful royal tiger from China, given byſſ waſl 
ſecretary Nepean. I 


2. A handſome 3 from the Malabarſſf jeſt 
Coaſt, named Dutcheſs, given by lord Carliſle pri2 


Her colours are remarkable bright. I 


3. A very curious black leopard, named Jack ! 
given by governor Haſtings. He is the only one mei 
of his colour ever ſeen: and though his ſkin uf Th 
black, the ſpots on it appear blacker. one 


4. A very herce hyena from the iſland of Salſeſ hve 
near Bombay, given to the prince of Wales by anc 
Mr. Gooch, then chief mate of the Camden In-. the 
. Fr EE © 

5. Several monkies, whoſe antic tricks are one 
 Huphadie, | 5 0 


Among 
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n bymong them is a baboon remarkable for his ſaga- 
Moorſeity, named Jumbo, . 
then 6. Two large bears. 


n ſne 7. A fierce but beautiful tiger cat, from the ri- 
r, re Gambia, given by captain Gambier to the 
ig ta prince of Wales. The people of Malabar call it 
ch offfkke Marapute. ; | 
ſince 8. The Coati Mundi, from Honduras, give 
by lady Read. 
9. Two racoons; they were bred in the Tower 
Nero by 2 male and female brought from America. 
owerTheſe animals are ſaid to be fo cleanly, as to waſh 
tur their meat before they eat it. They walk on the 
owetſhore when the ſea has left it, where they find 
e andflcertain ſhell-fiſh lying with their ſhells open to re- 
s vic. ceive air: they prevent their cloſing again by put- 
Jung a ſmall ſtone between them; by which means 
Cal ey are enabled to take the fiſh out for food. 

10. The jackall, or lion's provider. This ani- 
mal is full as cleanly as the racoon, in reſpe& of 
waſhing his food before he eats it. 

11. An eagle of the ſun, given to his late ma- 
jeſty by admiral Boſcawen, who took it in a French 

rize. 
4 12, A wolf. 825 

The following accounts of the behaviour of for- 
mer inhabitants have been related by their keepers: 
That a lion and lioneſs were bred in the Tower, 
one named Nero, the other Nancy; the former 


en h. 


laba 
liſle. 


Jacl 


y one 
Un i 


Salſet} hved to the age of 10, and the latter to 20 years, 
es by and were reared with great care and expence. That 


the female was never quite familiar ; but that the 
hon was remarkably ſo: for, ſaid he, a carpenter 
once came to repair his lower apartment; the man 
would not enter it, till the keeper ſecured the lion 
above. 


| In: 


. 


| 
| 
| 
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man's breaſt, and laid his noſe upon his head to 


ſeveral years, till the dog died. 


above. The keeper went into the upper apartment 
with the lion, aud while they played together, the 
carpenter went to his work; and when he had 
done, he perceived both the keeper and lion fleeping, 
Calling to wake the man, the lion reared his hea 
looked at the carpenter, threw his paw over tie 


ſleep again. The carpenter, frighted at the man's 
ſituation, ran for aid; when waking the keeper, he 
got up, ſhook the lion by the paw, and came away: 
the hon firſt rubbing his noſe againſt the mans 
knees, and ſhewing other marks of fondneſs. 
That a ſpaniel dog was once thrown into a tions 
den; which the lion received with ſuch fondnef, 


that he ſuffered it to remain and feed with him tor 


That a lion and 11 joneis had bred five times in A 
the Tower: firſt ſhe brought two, then three, 
again two, and twice afterwards brought three. P 

That a bear from America was remarkably trace No 
table and entertaining. Th Hind he would open the Nuhr 
door of his den, and extubit a great variety oft 
antic tricks; at the word of command, ke would pri 


5 4 +> 
ſhew the humours of a be eggar on Jo wer-hilh Par 
make the ſide- ſteps 1 in the Pruthan exercite, &c. toy 


That an ape was bred in the Tower, the on'y ret 
one ever produced i in this kingdom, and of cour! e Nee. 
a great curioſity. That the dam, and a nuiſe of Bot: 
the ſame ſpecies, mewed great tenderneſs and WW pi 
drollery in the nurſing of this young one. al 

Having ſatisfied your curiobty in ſeeing the I pl 
beaſts, &c. you now enter the great gate r the WSa 


Tower, where a warder will receive and accom- I In 
Pany you to the ſeveral piaces of curioſities. Bw 


py? 
14 De 
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The firſt is ſouthward of the White Tower; in 


ment are repoſited the ſpoils of the Invincible Armada 
N * pf Spain, as it was itiled by Philip II. 

dad 
PS OF THE SPANISH ARMORY. 


tie] Kre you pay One Shilling each Perſon, which intitles 
d to you a{o to a /ight of the Small Armory, the Train 
nan of Artillery, and the FHorſe Armory. 

„be This ſight will perpetuate the memory of that 
0) Mfignal victory obtained by England over Spain, and 
101% render the glorious name of queen Elizabeth dear 
v every Briton : for of 130 ſhips which arrived 
on Win the Britiſh channel, ſcarce 70 returned home; 
dels Wand of 30,000 men on board, upwards of 20, ooo 
tor Nwere killed, drowned, or made priſoners. 


in] An account of this great undertaking we think 
ITee, will aftord ſome pleaſure to our readers: 


Philip of Spain had long harboured a ſecret and 
ac. violent deiire of revenge againſt queen Elizabeth; 
the Which at laſt, though he was naturally of a cau- 
el tous temper, broke forth in this hazardous enter- 
111 prize, much againſt the advice of the duke of 
hill Parma, who wanted poſſeſſion of ſome ſea- port 
„town in the Netherlands, which might afford ſome 
n WW retreat to the Spaniſh navy; but the king was de- 
ure termined to proceed immediately to the execution 
- 0: Wot this ambitious project. Every part of his em- 
and pire reſounded with the noiſe of armaments; and 

al: his miniſters, generals, and admirals, were em- 

the ployed in forwarding the deſign. The marquis of 
tue Santa Croce was appointed to command the fleet. 
-In all the ports of Sicily, Naples, Spain, and Por- 
 Ftugal, were built veſſels of uncommon POR and 

| orce. 
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force. Prodigious quantities of naval ſtores and 
proviſions were purchaſed; armies levied and 
quartered in the maritime towns of Spain; and 
plans laid for fitting out ſuch a fleet and embarka. 
tion as had never before had its equal in Europe. Inne d 
Flanders they were equally buſy in military prepa- 
rations; and troops from all quarters colletted to 
reinforce the duke of Parma; till an army off 
34,000 men were aſſembled in the Netherlands, and 

kept in readineſs to be tranſported into England, 
At Dunkirk, Newport, and Antwerp, grent num- 
bers of boats and flat-bottomed veſſels were built 
for that purpoſe. A general ambition of ſnaring 
in the honour of this great enterprize brought the 
nobility and princes of Italy and Spain, together 
with other men of family, to the amount of about 
2090 volunters, to the duke of Parma's army, 


EY 
And now, full of ſucceſs, they called their navy * 
the [nvincible Armada. | | . Wi. 


Elizabeth, forſeeing the invaſion, and that ſhe 3, 
had to contend for her crown with the whole force 5. 

of Spain, prepared for reſiſtance. Though her 
force was unequal, yet was ſhe not terrified. At 
that time he full number of her ſailors was only... 
14,295 ; and her navy conſiſted only of 28 veſſels, 
many of which were very ſmall. Her only advan- 
tage was in the courage and dexterity of her ſea- 


men The commercial towns of England uſed 5 
great exertions to furniſh ſhips for a reinforcment Aire 
to this ſmall navy, boldly to fight in defence of co 
their liberty and religion. The city of London Ie 


equipped zo fighting veſlels ; and the nobility and 
_ gentry hired, manned, &c. 43. Lord Howard of Nd 
Effingham took the command of the navy; Drake, 
Hawkins, and Forbiſher, renowned ſeamen, ure 

under 
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ani der him; and the main fleet was ſtationed at 
* lymouth. A ſmaller ſquadron, conſiſting of 40 
an 


eſſels, Engliſh and Flemiſh, commanded by Lord 
ka. eymour, lay off Dunkirk, in order to intercept 
ade duke of Parma. England was in a better ſtate 
to her land force: an army of 20,000 men were 
laced in different bodies along the ſea-coaſt. A 
ody of 22,000 foot, and 1000 horſe, commanded 
y the earl of Leiceſter, was ſtationed at Tilbury, 
Norder to defend the capital. The main army 
onſiſted of 34,000 foot, and 2000 horſe, com- 
anded by lord Hunſdon. The fate of England 
zmed to depend upon a ſingle battle: for, ſhould 
| the Spaniſh armies land, they would form a 
bree of 50,000 veterans. 
The Armada was ready in the beginning of 
lay, 1588; but the admiral and vice-admiral, 
na We marquis of Santa Croce, and the duke of 
„ Wailano, both dying at this time, retarded its fail- 
_ ths g, and gave the Engliſh more time to prepare. 
he duke of Medina Sidonia was now appointed 
imiral, and Alcarede vice-admiral. However, 
nthe 29th of May, the fleet, full of hopes and 


only Wcrity, ſet fail from Liſbon; but the next day 
ſſels, et with a violent tempeſt, in which the ſhips 
my ere ſcattered, ſome ſmall ones ſunk, and the reſt 


reed to take ſhelter in the Groyne, where they 
ated to be refitted. The Armada having re- 
aired her damages, ſet out again with freſh hopes. 


or of conſiſted of 130 veſſels, of which near 100 were 
: 1 lleons, of greater ſize than any which had ever 


; en ed in Europe. It carried on board 19,295 
ard 0 Idiers, 8,465 mariners, 2, 088 galley faves, and 
030 great pieces of braſs ordnance; and was 
tended with 20 leſſer ſhips called caravals, and 


10 


> 
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months. 
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10 ſalves with fix oars each, all victualſed for fee 


The plan was: The Armada to fail oppoſite ner 
Dunkirk and Newport; to chaſe away all Engl 
or Flemiſh veſſels (for they concluded no oppofi 
tion could be made); and then, joining the ae 
to the duke of Parma, to fail for the Tams ebli 
where they were to land the whole Spaiiſh ary la 
and at one blow to complete the entire conqueſt 


England. Wd 


While the Spaniards were under ſail, they tod 
a fiſherman, who informed them, that the Engi gall 
admiral had been at ſea; but, hearing of the ten bot! 
peſt which ſcattered the Armada, had retized in 
Plymouth; and, no longer expecting an invai 
this ſeaſon, had laid up his ſinps, and diſcharg ere 
many of his ſeamen. The Spanith admiral tain 
ing this a favourable opportunity of detfroying 
Engliſh ſhips in harbour, was temptea to brei 


his orders, and made fail directly for Plymoutfert 
a reſolution winch proved the ſafety of ungarn abil 
The Lizard was the firſt land made by the Arie 
about ſun-ſet, on the 19th of july; but taking! Spa 
for the Ram-head, n-ar Plymouth, they born 5 ſels 
to ſea, intending next day to return and attack 4 ft 
Engliſh navy. Lord Ettingham had notice of tha 2 
approach from a Scotch pirate, aud had quit tin f 01 
to get out of port, when he ſaw the Armada cos © 
ing full fail, diſpoſcd in the form of a halfen this 
and ſtretching the diſtance of ſeven miles. Affi Ate 
ham gave o:ders not to come to a cloſe of, f bond 


he ſuppoſed the ſize of their ſhips and their π 15 | 
of ſo:cters would be à diſadvantage to the Eng * 

but to cannonade them at a diſtance, and Wat 
opbortunities of intercepting icatiered vele!s. * 
2 
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leets immediately formed for battle: lord Effing- 
m fell upon their van, and a terrible engage- 
ent enſued ; while the admirals under him, watch- 
Ming every opportunity of attacking the enem 

here they appeared weakeſt, put their rear into dif- 
der, and forced their center; at which time night 
bliged bath parties to lay by. The night after, 
a large ſhip of Biſcay, with a great part of the 
Spaniſh money on board, took fire by accident, 
and all hands being employed to extinguiſh it, ſhe 
ell behind the reſt of the Armada; and the great 


* galleon of Andaluſia {pringing her maſts, they were 
e 0 Moth taken, after ſome reſiſtance, by admiral Drake. 
A unt Two days were ſpent in repairing the damage on 
vat both ſides, when the Engliſh, by continual rein- 


forcements of men, &c. were enabled to fight the 
enemy on more equal terms; and having gained the 
wind of them, a general fight enſued, which would 
have ended in the deſtruction of their fleet, had 
not the-Spaniſh admiral exerted great courage and 
Wability. A ſort of running fight was maintained for 
wo days; each trial abating the confidence of the 
„ paniards, and adding courage to the Eugliſn. Veſ- 
ſels from every harbour led to reinforce lord 
Effingham, ſo that his fleet ſoon conſiſted of 140 fail. 
t The Armada now reached Calais, and caſt an- 
chor, expecting the duke of Parma with the 30,000 
land forces. If the Spaniard had obeyed his orders, 
cis was his firſt buſineſs. Their ſcheme was fruſ- 
f vated ; the veſſels provided by the duke of Parma 
- vere made for tranſporting Ader, not for fight- 
| ing; ſo that the whole of them were blocked up 
by lord Seymour's ſquadron of 40 fail. The 
Engliſh admiral, anxious to make the moſt of his 
advantage, pract iſed a moſt ſucceſsful ſtratagem 
. 9 upon 
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been preparing for three years, had exhauſted tht 
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upon the diſtreſſed duke of Medina: he took eight 
of his ſmaller ſhips, and filling them with combuſ 
tible materials, they reached their proper ſtatio 
in the night ; where being placed before the wind 
and ſet on fire, drove into the midſt of the enemy 
as they laid before Calais. Some of their ſhips too 
fire, others fell foul of one another, and all cl 
their cables, and took to flight with the greateſt dil 
order and precipitation. In this confuſion all t- 
Engliſh admirals fell upon them, and made terrible 
havock; taking or deſtroying 12 of the enemy, be 
ſides doing great damage to others. The duke d 
Medina, finding all his intentions fruſtated, pre: 
3 to return home by the northern paſſage. The 
ngliſh followed him for ſome time; and had no 
their ammunition fallen ſhort, by neglect of th 
officers at home, the whole Armada muſt have fur: 
rendered at diſcretion. A violent tempeſt aroſe jul, 
as they had paſſed the Orkneys; and the ſhips, having 
loſt their anchors, were obliged to keep to ſea. T 
Spaniſh mariners, unaccuſtomed to ſuch hardſhip. 
and unable to govern their veſſels, yielded to the 
fury of the ſtorm, and allowed their ſhips to drive 
either on the weſterniſles of Scotland, or on th 
coaſt of Ireland, where they were miſerably wreck 
ed. Not half their navy returned; and the ſeam 
and ſoldiers who remained were ſo overcome wi 
hardſhips and fatigue, and ſo diſpirited by their dil 
comfiture, that they filled all Spain with accounts d 
the valour of the Engliſh, and of the tempeſtuou 
violence of the ocean that ſurrounds them. 
Such was the miferable and diſhonourable conf 
cluſion of this vain-glorious enterprize, which ha 


revenue and force of Spain, aud filled all Europt 
with anxiety and expectation. 5 
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The trophies here preſerved of this memorable victory, 
gelber with other curioſities of the ſort, are as follow 7 

1. The common ſoldiers pikes, pointed with 
ong ſharp ſpikes, and ſhod with iron. With theſe 


7 hey were to keep off the horſe, to make an eaſy 
12 anding ; they are 18 feet long. a 
t 5 2. 'Spaniſh officers lances. They are finely en- 


1! thai 
rrible 
y, be 
ke 0 


ho was taken priſoner, told lord Burleigh, theſe 
ances were meant to bleed the Engliſh with: his 
ordſhip anſwered, We have bled your friends with 
oarſer inſtruments. * 


Tr 3. Spaniſh ranceurs. They have a ſpike at the 
q Pack, are of different ſhapes, and were intended to 
f "Ny ill the horſemen, or pull them off their horſes. 


n one of them is a piece of coin, deſigned to be 
ade current; it has three heads, which they tell 
you are the Pope's, Phillip IT's, and queen Mary's. 

4. A bole 1's piece of arms, being a piſtol 


e ſur: 
ſe juſ 


aViny 


* nd a ſhield. The ſhield is made to cover the body 
5 t the time of firing the piſtol ; and has a litle grate 
| 9 ſee the enemy through, which is piſtol- proof; 


t is fired by a match lock. | 
5. Ten pieces of ſmall cannon, neatly mounted, 
preſent from the foundery of London to King 
harles I. when a child, to learn the art of gun- 
. They are curious. . 
The banner, with a crucifix upon it, meant 
0 have been carried before the Spaniſh general. 
he pope's benediction before the fleet failed is en- 
raved on it. On his bleſſing the fleet, they, with 
dne common voice, called it Invincible. 


the 
reck 
ame 
> wit! 
ir dif: 
nts d 
ſtuou 


Con 


* 7. Daniſh and Saxon clubs; ſaid to have been 
ed Med by thoſe people when they conquered England. 
nm: ” 3 hev 


Th 


raven. It is ſaid, one of the Spaniſh captains, _ 
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They are curioſities of great antiquity, having laifff ,6 
in the Tower about goo years. Theſe have bet 
called the women's weapons, becauſe it is ſaid, H 
a ſecret conſpiracy, they cut the throats of 3 5,00 
Danes in one night, and took theſe weapons fro 
them : for which they claim the right hand of t 
man, the upper end of the table, and the firſt c 
of thediſh. However, the maſſacre of the Dane 
in 1012 was not performed by the women alongf 
but by the private orders of Ethelred II. who com 
manded his officers to extirpate thoſe cruel invaders 
which was ſo punctually obeyed that few eſcaped, 
8. Spaniſh cravats. Engines of torture, mac 
of iron ; intended to lock together the heads, arms 
and feet of Engliſh hereticks. | | 
9. Spaniſh bilboes, to yoke the Engliſn priſone 
in pairs. They are made of iron. 
10. Spaniſh ſhot. Here are four ſorts: link 
fhot, chain-ſhot, ſtar-ſhot, and ſpike-ſhot, all mad 
to deſtroy maſts and rigging of ſhips, and ſweep 
ing men off the decks ; ſome give the invention ti 
admiral Drake. 
11. Spaniſh Spadas, with poiſoned points; 
wound from one of theſe was incurable. 
12. Spaniſh halberts, or ſpears. Some of then 
are curiouſly engraven, and inlaid with gold. 
13. The axewith which queen Anne Bullen wa 
beheaded. She was wife to Henry VIII. and me 
ther to queen Elizabeth; and at the age of 29 fel 
a ſacrfice to the caprice of her huſband. Thi 
ſame axe gave the fatal blow to the earl of Eſſex. 


14. A Spaniſh pole-axe, uſed in boarding of ſhipi but 
15. Thumb-ſcrews. They had abundance ol g,; 
theſe, deſigned to extort a confeffion from the Eng yes 


liſh where they had hid their money. A 
: I s 4 


— 
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ing kai 16. A deſtructive engine, named the Spaniſh 
E ee orning-ſtar. Of theſe they had thouſands, and all 
auc, Meir points were poiſoned ; they were to uſe in cloſe 
Iagagement, to ſtrike at the enemy as they boarded. 
17. The Spaniſh general's halbert. Engraved 
n the top is the pope's head; the nails are all 
ouble-gilt with gold ; and it is covered with velvet. 
18. Spaniſh battle-axe. One blow with this axe 
ould make four holes in a man's ſkull. In its 
Wandle is a piſtol, with a watch-lock. 
Had the Spaniſh enterprize ſucceeded, no doubt 
Put ſome cruelties wonld have followed; but the 
people of England made the moſt of it: they talked 
f diſcoveries made by the priſoners of racks, wheels, 
rhips of iron, and burning-irons, all which were 
o be uſed upon the Engliſh heretics ; beſides putting 
odeath, and a total overthrow of church and ſtate. 
19. The walking-ſtaff of king Henry VIII. It 
Was three match-lock piſtols in it, with coverings to 
ep the charges dry. They tell you, the king uſed 
Wometimes to walk round the city, to know if the 
onſtables did their duty, and then he uſed this ſtaff. 
hey farther ſay of this ſtaff, that one night in his 
rounds, he was ſtopped by a conſtable near. the 
bridge-foot, who queſtioned the king concerning 
is weapon; when his majeſty ſtruck him: the 
*Fconſtable, with the aſſiſtance of watchmen,. appre- 
Fhended him, and he was carried to the Poult 
.YCompter ; where he remained as a common pri- C | 
ſoner till the morning. Upon the diſcovery of | 
their gueſt, all concerned were much terrified ; | 
but, after ſome time, the king applauded them for 
doing their duty, made them a preſent, and gave a | 
yearly proviſion of coals and bread to the priſon. 


1 20. A 


20. A large wooden cannon, called Poli he! 
. which, they tell you, was uſed at the ſiege of M ric 
loign, by Henry VIII. When they could 1 pa 
bring up their heavy cannon, on account of H me 
roads, he ordered a great number of this fort to fri 
made, and mounted on proper batteries before tin 
town. The French commandant, imagining th an 
a formidable train of real cannon, without firin ph 
. ſhot, gave up the place. We give this on the cred wi 
of the warders. : 8 
22. The laſt of the Spaniſh ſpoils, is their geñ ad 
- Tal's ſhield. This was carried before him. Till At 


.Jabours of Hercules, and other expreſſive alle m 
_ ries, are curiouſly depicted on it. tal 
22. Weapons taken at the battle of Sedgmor 

in king James IT's reign. They belonged to 
duke of Moumouth's party, and are made wi 
part of a ſcythe fixed on a pole. MB 
23 Partiſans which were borne at king Willi ni 
III's funeral. TG co dig 
24. A repreſentation of queen Elizabeth, at i 3. 
time ſhe delivered her brave and animated ſpeeſ ar 
in the camp at Tilbury, in 1588, profeſſing 
intention to lead the army herſelf into the bel fi 
ſoon after which the famous Armada of Spain v 
defeated. After riding through the lines of till cc 
camp, ſne alighted from her horſe, and addreſſii p 
the army; at which time ſhe is here ſeen. Till n 
figures, which are a very maſterly performane 
' repreſent the queen, her horſe, and her page. Hall h 
majeſty is in the very ſame armour ſhe wore at . 1 
time, with a white ſilk petticoat, ornamented with a 
- pearls, ſpangles, &c. Her robe is of crimſon fat ti 


tin, laced, and fringed with gold; her head i 
adorned with pearls, and ſhe has a large ruff round] n 
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her neck. The horſe is of a cream colour, and is 
richly capariſoned. He is held by her majeſty's 
page, who is dreſſed in a filk ſnuff- coloured gar- 
ment, lined with blue, with a faſh of blue ſilk, 
fringed with gold, which was. the habit of that 
time: with his left-hand he holds the horſe's bridle, 
and in his right is her majeſty's helmet, having a 
nl plume of white feathers. The whole is ſurrounded 
with a noble canopy of green. 5 
Here are two ſtandards, taken at St. Euſtatia by 
admiral Rodney and. general Vaughan, in the 
American war: that with the Moor's head in the 
middle was the negroes colours; the other was 
taken from the top of the fort. 


OF THE SMALL ARM ORTY. 


A noble ſtair-caſe of 49 ſteps leads to this aſto- 

Villa niſhing and matchleſs ſight. 3 
6 On entering the armory, you will behold a room 

at i 345 feet long; in. which, at one view, are ſeen 
ſpeediſ_ arms for 100, ooo men, all fit for ſervice. 
ng bl We cannot convey a perfect idea of their diſpg- 
; Fel fition ; but will aſſiſt you in viewing them: 
ain v 1. In the center of the room are four handſome 
of i columns entwined with piſtols; and on the top, 

piſtols are likewiſe made to repreſent gilded col- 
Ti nices; and in the middle a dropping ſtar of piſtols. 
mane 2. On the ſides of the door, in a ſquare of braſs 
„He hilted hangers, is a beautiful riſing and ſetting ſun, 
> at ti The heads at the corners are faid to be Julius Cæſar 
ed wif and Titus Vespaſian. Here are gold and ſilver 
trumpets. | 


3. Swords and bayonets curiouſly diſplayed in 


military fans- N 
4. Half. 
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nets and piſtols ; and bayonets blades form a targe 


their name. 


They have dog - locks, which have a catch to pre. 


ſwords. 


1715. You will be ſhewn the earl of Mar's fine 


4. Half-moons and military fans made of bays. 


in the center. There are other fans compoſed of 
theſe bayonets, which are of the. firſt invention, 1 


having plug: handles, that go into the muzzle of the Joh 


n, inſtead of over it; ſo that when the piece i he 
d, it ſhoots away the bayonet. Their invention 
was at Byonne in Spain, from whence they derive 


5. Some arms taken at Bath, in the year 1713 


vent their going off at half- cock. 
6. A triumphal arch, compoſed of pikes and 


7. In the middle of piſtols is a fine eagle, hold. 
ing the roſe and crown. 
8. King John. 
9. In a circle of piſtols, and ſquare of muſket; 
are two fine figures of a lion and unicorn. 
10. Henry III. 7 
11. Another eagle, like the former. 
12. The earl of Mar's ſhield, diſplayed by ma. 
rine hangers. | 
13. Arms belonging to the Highlanders taken in 


piece; it is inlaid with mother of pearl, and cu- 
rioufly wrought. A broad ſword, with which 2 
Highlander, at one blow on general Evan's head, M 

cut throw his hat, wig, and iron ſkull-cap; when, 1 
it is ſaid, the general ſhot him dead; though others 
ſay he was taken priſoner, ana generouſly forgiven, : 
Alſo the ſword of Juſtice, with a ſharp point; and the 


the (word of Mercy, with a blunt one: theſe were 
carried before the Pretender in 1715, when he was 


proclauned in Scotland. Some Highlanders piſtols; 
both 
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oth barrels and ſtocks are of iron. And a High- 


*. r ander's loughabor- axe, with which they ſay Colo- 

wr el Gardiner was killed at Preſton Pans. | 

tion. 14. Arms taken from Sir William Perkins, Sir 
} 


Tohn Friend, Charnock, and others, concerned in 
he aſſaſſination plot in 1696, Among them is the 
blunderbuſs which they intended to ſhoot king 
illiam as he went to Hampton- court; and the 
arbine that Charnock engaged to ſhoot his majeſty 
ith as he was hunting. | 
15. Folding gates of ancient halberts. Its arch- 
way is formed of piſtols; and in the center hang 
dandeliers for holding cartridges. | 
16. The ſtar and garter, thiſtle, roſe and crown, 
repreſented in fine carved work, ornamented with 
piſtols, &c. and enriched with birds and other 
creatures. 
17. One of thoſe kind of ſpears by which cap- 
tain Cook was killed, in South America. x 
18. Horſemen's carbines, hanging in furbelows 
and flounces. 
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hold. 
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ma.. 19. As you return, on the ſouth fide, == ſee 
Jupiter in a fiery chariot, in the clouds. He car- 
en Ties a thunderbolt in his left-hand, has a rainbow 


6. over his head, and is drawn by eagles: it is finely 
| cy. carved, and adorned with bayonets. 
ch i 20. King Henry V. King Henry VI. 
eas 21. Within three regular ellipſes of piſtols, is 

Meduſa's head, called the witch of Endor, with 

inakes ſtinging her. The features are well carved 
and the whole curiouſly contrived. 

The implements of war here ſhewn are, perhaps 
the greateſt curioſiiies of their kind in the world. 
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Ann's ſon, to pi actice the art of war; they are a 


Brown; but never introduced into practice. 


' OF THE ROYAL TRAIN OF ARTILLERYY Vi 
The Royal train of artillery is kept on the groun 1 


floor, beneath the ſmall Armory. The room 


about 380 feet long, 50 wide, and 24 high, havinglf g. 
16 feet paſſage in the middle; on each fide of which, . 
the artillery are placed. Here are 20 pillars fa . 


ſupporting the ſmall armory above; which are 
hung round with implementsof war, trophies « 
ſtandards, colours, &c. taken from our enemies, 
Tou will here behold a great variety of the mo 
dreadful engines of deſtruction ; whoſe uſe fill th 
mind with horror, and againſt whoſe thunder al 
mult fall, nor does the thought of uſing them fc 
ſelf-defence, remove the horrid idea; but rathe 
raiſes a wiſh, that ſuch inventions had never bee 
diſcovered. * 19.7 


| 11 
1. As you enter are two copper cannons, on t 
Wheels, taken from before the governor's houſe a}, ... 


Quebec ; they are three-pounders. 
2. Two mortars, and 21 fine pieces of canno 
taken from the French at Cherburg, in 1758. 
3. Two large cannon uſed by admiral Vernon 
before Carthagena. There is a large ſcale drive 
out of each of their muzzles by balls from Bocch 
Chica caſtle. : | 

4. Two carved pieces, a preſent from the ci 
of London to the duke of Glouceſter, Queen 


curious workmanſhip. ' 
5. Four mortars in miniature. They are for 
throwing hand-granadoes, and are fired with ; 
logk like a common gun; invented by Colonel 


= - 6. Tuo 4 
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. Two fine braſs cannon, taken from the walls 
FRI Vigo, in 1704. The effigy of St. Barbara is 
their britches, which are lions couchant. 
J. A petard, uſed for burſting open city or caſtle 
es. | 6 | 
8. A large train of fine braſs battering cannon; 
4 pounders ; never u ed. | 
9. A number of cannon, from fix to 24 pound- 
of a new invention. They are remarkable 
r lightneſs and contrivance in- levelling; which, 
ſtead of beds and coins, is done by a ſerew; 
ving two men to a gun. They are faid to be the 
vention of the duke of Cumberland, uncle to 
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ler by is preſent majeſty. 

a w oe Braſs mortars. They are 13 inches in dia- 
45 eheter, and will throw a ſhell of 300 weight. Se- 
T beeWeral lefſer mortars and ſhells. 


11. A carcaſe, uſed in firing towns. They fill 
with pitch, tar, and other combuſtibles ; and 
here it falls it will burn two hours. It isthrown 
ut of an 18 inch mortar. 3 
12. ASpaniſſymortar 12 inches diameter, taken 
board a ſhip in the Weſt Indies. 
13. Six French cannons. They are fix ' pound- 
s and were taken from the rebels at Culloden, in 
745. So great was the ſlaughter in this battle, 
hongh it lated but half an hour, that 3000 rebels 
ere killed. 5 
14. A handſome piece of ordnance finely deco- 
ted with emblematical devices. It was made for 
harles I. when prince of Wales. 

15. A parcel of field-pieces, called the allop- 
ig train; they carry a pound and a half ball. 

16. An engine of deſtruction which throws 30 
Wand cranadoes at once. It is fired by a train. 
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with three; one fire throws a bullet from ea 


for ring balloons. - 


. An elegant braſs cannon, ſaid to have d 1 
200]. in ornamenting. It was made for prin 
Henry, eldeſt ſon of James I. 


18. Two pieces, one with ſeven bores, the oth: 


bore : theſe were made in the time of Henry VII De 
19. The drum-major's chariot of ſtate, haviniWt t 
the Lettle-drums placed. It is drawn before th 
train when upon a march. 
20. TwoFrench field-pieces, taken at the bat 
of Hochſtadt, in 1704. 
21, A gango öf the firſt invention. It is form 
of bars of iron hammered together, and bound ui 
iron hoops from top to bottom. It has no carriag 
but was moved by ſix rings, properly placed. 
22. A huge mortar of 6000 weight, which N 
throw a ſhell of 500 weight two miles II 
touch-hole was melted before Namure, in kin 
William's time, owing to a continual firing, wi 
out giving it time to cool. 8 95 
23. A handſome twiſtedꝰ braſs cannon, cal 2 
Queen Elizabeth's pocket. piſtol. Tt is 12 feet lon 
and made in the reign of Edward VI. Your gui 
will tell you the queen wore it on her ſide wi 
ſhe rode a hunting. EE 
24. Two braſs carmon, taken at the battle HMegu 
Ramilies. They are fix pounders, and have eagg%\ 
carey Does... 7 | 
25, A mortar that will throw nine ſhells 20 
time. It was uſed at the grand fire-works in 17 


26. A very fine braſs cannon, curiouſly carva 
carrying 24-pounders. On it is engraved la aber 
Ligonier's coat of arms and the names of the 
principal officers of the ordnance. _ 4 


e e This ſtore- room contains ſeveral other braſs 


priniſannon, and utenſils. thereunto belonging; toge- 


her with harneſs for horſes in abundance. 

e othe The tranſparent and well-colonred pictures, 
1 eaFhich adorn this room, were brought hither from 
Vll ee fire-works played off in 1748, at the concluſion 
havin! the peace. Wn N 

e „ 8 Hee 
R OF THE HORSE ARMORY... 
bat Mes 


* 


This armory is a plain brick building, eaſt- 
ard of the White Tower. e 
You will be ſnewn a perfect model of a wonder- 
ul machine for making organzine, or thrown ſilk. 
'Wir Thomas Loombe brought the deſign from Italy, 
y the means of a friar, and at the hazard of his 
ite, In the year 1734, he firſt erected it at Derby. 
ut is a mill which works three capital engines, has 
26,585 wheels, and 97,746 movements, all worked 
dy one water-mill, that turns round three times 
1a minute, and at each turn twiſts 93,726 yards of 
Ik; ſo that in 24 hours it will work 318,504,960 
ouiFards. Of this complicated machine, any fingle 
heel or movement may be ſtopped, without im- 
deding the reſt ; and the whole is governed by one 


\ttle Negulator. This machine was thought of ſuch im- 
ie en portance by the le giſlature, that, on the expiration 


ff Sir Thomas's patent for the ſole uſe of it in 
1742, the parliament granted him 14,0001. as a 
ther recompence for the hazard he rin, and the 
xpence he bad been at, in introdueing and erecting 
Wt, 0n condition he would ſuffer this model to be 


ed lu ken. The houſe which contains the above machine 
tive or ſix ſtories high, 2 near a quarter of a 


mile 
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mile in length ; yet the whole of it is equally watn 
ed by a fire-engine, contrived for that purpoſe: 
Upon the ſtair-caſe, before the room-door, i; 
well-painted-figure of a grenadier, on duty, in! 
accoutrements, and his piece reſting on Is arm, 
Here you will behold a repreſentation of Engli 
kings and heroes, whoſe gallant actions are recori 
ed in the hiſtory of our country; ſome of the 
are martially equipped, ſitting on horſeback in 
ſame bright and ſhining armour they wore whe 
they performed thoſe glorious actions which diſty 
guiſh them in the Britiſh annals. 7 
When you enter the room, you will be fi 
ſhewn a vaſt number of iron caps and breaſt- plate 
moſt of which have been uſed in war. 
On the left hand, as you enter, are figures as bi, 
as life, of horſe and foot, ſuppoſed to be drawn i 
in military order to attend the line of kings on th 
other ſide. %% gal 
Other curioſities in this room, are: 
1. The large tilting lance of Charles Brandot 
duke of Suffolk. This general was an expet 
maſter of the diverſion T tilting, He was fre 
quently tried in France, and always acquired gre! 


8 f 
honour. He once gave Henry VIII. a ſhock wil nn. 
his ſpear which nearly killed his majeſty. Line 

The exerciſe of tilting was learnt upon wooden 

horſes, ſet on caſtors, which could be moved amag 
ay by ſwaying the body. Some of thoſe hork 

without their caſtors, are to be ſeen in this room. Wi, 


2. A complete ſuit of tilting-armour, with tht 

_ tilting-lance, reſt for the lance, the grand-guarlWy; 
and ſlits before the eyes for taking the ſight. of 
3. A compleat ſuit of armour, rough from tit 
hammer. This ſuit was made for Henry 4 
when 


i When he was but 18 years old: it is fix feet high, 
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1d, has joints in the hands, arms, .thighs, &c. 
hich are moved with the greateſt facility.” 

4. A ſmall ſuit of armour of curious workman- 
lip, inJaid with filver. It was made for Charles II. 


then prince of Wales, and only ſeven years of 
Wor: alſo a piece of armour for his horſe's head. 


5. Lord Courcy's armour, who, the warders tell 
ou, was champion of Ireland; and who, having 
anquiſned a French champion, from whom he 
ook. a ſword, which is here ſhewn, had the privi- 
ege granted to him and his ſucceſſors of wearing 


heir hats in the king's preſence ; which privilege, 


ay they, is enjoyed by lord Kinſale, as head of that 


amily, at this day. It is ſaid he brought this armour 


rith him, when committed priſoner to the Tower. 
b. Real coats of mail, called brigandine jackets. 
hey are formed of ſmall bits of ſteel, quilted one 
ver another, ſo nicely as to reſiſt the point of a 


ſword, and perhaps a mulket ball; yet are they ſo 


pliable, that the wearer may bend his body any way. 
7. An Indian ſuit of armour, a preſent from the 


Great Mogul to king Charles II. This curious ſuit 
"Ws formed of iron quills of about two inches long, 


finely japanned and placed in rows, one row flid- 


ng over another; ſtrongly bound together with 


filk twiſt. The Indians uſe them as a. defence 


Wagainſt darts and arrows. 


8. A neat little ſuit of armour, worn by a carve | 
figure of Richard duke of Yofk, the youngeſt ſon 
Edward IV. who, and his brother Ed- 
ward V. were ſmothered in the Tower, by order 
of Richard III. This infamous deed was under- 


Wiaken by Sir James Tyrrel, who emnloyed a vil- 


lain named Forreſt, and his own. groom, to aſſiſt 
| E 2 | him 
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him. They came to the chamber where th 
princes were confined in the night, and with the 
bed-cloaths ſmothered them in their ſleep; atter. 
wards burying them under the ſtair-foot, where 
their bones were found in the time of Charles II. 
9. John of Gaunt's armour. He was duke o 
Lancaſter, and fon of Edward III. It is feven 
feet high, and the ſword and lance of an enor-W 
mous ſize. It is remarkable of this prince, that 
though he was never a king himſelf, yet did his 
father, ſon, and nephew, each wear a crown. 

10. A droll figure of Will. Somers, ſeid to 
have been Henry VIII's jeſter. An honeſt man, 
ſays your conductor, of a woman's making; be He 
had a handſome wife, who made him a cuckold; 
and being dim-ſighted, as all cuckolds ſhould be, N anc 
he would not believe he wore horns upon his head, N wit 
though frequently told ſo by the king, queen, and Hof 
others, till he put on his ſpectacles to convince ¶ an 


| himſelf; in which antic manner he is repreſented. MW ſto 


11. A collar of torment, ſaid to have been for. 
merly uſed for the necks of ſuch wives who cuc· ¶ to 
kolded or ſcolded their huſbands. "Theſe were pri 
found of no effect; far our women, poſſeſſing the I gil 
ſpirit of liberty, made every man who uſed them I of 


pay dear for his preſumption, by increaſing the I pr 
cauſe of his complaint. an 


e now proceed to the line of kings, on horſe ht 


| back. They are ſhewn in the following manner: Nef 


1. George IT. He is on a white horſe, and has IH 
a {word in his hand. His armour is richly gilt, I ar 
and the horſe finely capariſoned with a Turkey I th 


ſtars: velvet furniture laced with gold, gold fringe, 
and gold trappings. He died 1700. 

2. George I. in a complete fuit of armour. He 
is alſo on a white horſe, and has a truncheon in 
es Hhis hand. The horfe has a Turkey bridle, gilt 
ce ei with gold, with a globe, creſcent, and ſtar; the 
even©furniture is of velvet laced with gold, with gold 
nor trappings. He died 1727. | 
that 3. William III. He is on a ſorrel horſe, and 
id hoß holds a flaming-ſword in his right hand. The 
- -{Whorſe's furniture is green velvet, embroidered with 
id to ſilver. His ſuit of armour was worn by Edward 
man, Wthe Black Prince in the famous battle of Creſſey. 
he He dicd 1702. 
cold; 4. Charles II. He has a truncheon in bis band, 
| be, and his horſe is dreſſed with crimſon velvet, laced 
head, with gold. His armour was worn by the champion 
and Wof England at the coronation of George II. After 
vince an abdication of 12 years, he had his crown re- 
nted. MW ſtored to him; and died 1684. 
for. 5. Charles I. His ſuit of armour was a preſent 
cuc- W to him from the city of London, when he was 
were prince of Wales, and is curiouſly wrought, and 
g the gilt with gold. This armour was laid on the coffin 
of the great duke of Marlborough in his funeral 
3 the Wproceſhon, when a collar of SS's was added to it, 

and is now round it. The. horrid civil wars in 

his reign afford a melancholy reflection, added to 

orſe. I his untimely death, for he was beheaded in the view: 
ner: Nef his own palace, 1649. 

6. James I. of England, and VI. of Scotland, 

d has He has a trancheon in his right hand, and his 


gilt, N armour is figured. He ſucceeded to the Engliſh 


throne on the death of Elizabeth, when the king- 
and W doms of England and Scotland were united undey 
ſtars WW one head. Fle died 1025. | 

3 7. Edward 
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F. Edward VI. In his right hand he bears 


truncheon. He has a very curious ſuit of ſtee 
armour; on which, indifferent compartments, are 


_ depicted a variety of Scripture hiſtories, alludingu 1 


battles and other memorable paſſages. He died 1 ; c;,ſyrea 

8. Henry VIII. He is in his own armour, offimer 
poliſhed ſteel, with the foliages gilt or inlaid with heir 
gold; and has a ſword in his right-hand, Hiſhng 
reign is ſtained with acts of cruelty, divorce ande Wit 
murder of his wives, with the deſtruction of rel feat. 
gious houſes, &c. He died 1547. Ane 

9. Henry VII. He alſo has a fword in hö feu 
hand; his armour is of curious workmanſhip, and He 
wafhed with filver. This monarch killed Richard 1 
III. in the battle of Boſworth Field; and by hiyſyre!g 
marriage united the houſes of York and Lancaſter tics. 
Died 1 509. him 
10. Edward V. In his right-hand he holds 2 the 
lance: his armour is rich and finely decorated. Weact 
The crown is hung over his head, becauſe he wat 1 
proclaimed king, but never crowned. This un-Wplai 


happy prince, and his brother Richard, wert On 


ſmothered in the Tower, as mentioned p. 39. cro 

11. Edward IV. He has a ſword in his right-Wiath 
hand, and his armour is ſtudded. The two un. tier 
happy princes juſt mentioned were his ſons. Hi bro 
reign was a continued ſeries of love and war. Inn 
the latter he loſt 200,000 lives by his conteſt with and 
Henry of Lancaſter; and in the fo mer is remern-Wat t 
bered his infamous treatment of Jane Shore. Hei eon 
died 1483. ran 

12. Henry VI. He was crowned king of France 10, 


at Paris, but loſt that kingdom; and was at lat tere 


murdered in the Tower by the Duke of Glou· I the 
ceſtes, afterwards Richard III. in 1463, In hi 
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reign began the civil wars between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, the rebellion of] ack Cade hap- 


pened, and printing was introduced into England. 


13. Henry V. By his perſonaF-valour, and the 


great ſucceſs of his arms, he obtained the govern- 
ment of France, and was acknowledged preſumptive 
heir of that kingdom. He is remarkable for defeat- 
ing his enemy with great inferiority of numbers. 
With 9000 men, in the battle of Agincourt, he de- 
feated 15,000 French, taking above gooo priſoners. 
And our hiſtory ſays, that, in the battle near Har- 
fleur, with 1500 men he defeated 15,000 French. 
He was the intimate of Sir 2 * Falſtaff. Died 1422. 

14. Henry IV. ſon of John of Gaunt. His 
reign is diſgraced by a cruel ſtatute to burn here- 


tics. There were four inſurrections raiſed againft 


him, all of which he quelled : in one of them was 
the battle of Shrewſbury, where 10,000 men on 
each ſide were ſaid to have been ſlain. Died 1413. 

15. Edward III He is .repreſented in a ſuit of 
plain bright armour, with a venerable grey beard. 
On his ſword are two crowns, alluding to his being 
crowned king of France and England. He was 
father of John of Gaunt. At the battle of Poic- 
tiers he took John king of France priſoner, and 
brought him to England as a companion for David 
king of the Scots, who was likewife his priſoner. 
and the king of Cyprus happening to be on a viſit. 
at the Engliſh court at the time, they formed a 
ny of four kings. The king of France was 
ranſomed for 500,000 crowns; and David for 
10,000 marks. Edward III. was the firſt who quar- 
tered the arms of France with his own; adding 
the motto, Dieu et mon droit.“ He died 1377. 


16. Edward 
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16. Edward I. He has a battle-axe in his hand Wmeado 
relating to his expedition to the Holy Land againk Mor hea! 
„the Turks and Infidels. His armour is gilt; and {were f 
even his ſnoes are of mail. He was a warlike and Ntaxes, 
victorious prince; he conquered Wales, and {Great 

mantained a fovereignty over Scotland, While MW The 
fighting agamſt the Turks, he was treacherouſ; Hof the 
wounded by a Moor with a poiſoned dagger, Nraiſed 
the malignity of which would not ſuffer the Wbe gr 
wounds to cloſe ; his queen, therefore, licked them Wreque 
daily with her tongue, and ſucked out the veno- Whent 
mous humour; by which means he was intirely Were e 
cured, and ſhe eſcaped unhurt. She died 1290, f the 
18 years after He died 1307. | wer, 
17. William the Conqueror. His armour is rade, 
uite plain. Though laſt ſhewn, he is properly Ie m 
rſt in the line, He was duke of Normandy; q. u 
and, being a man of great valour, laid claim to the MWohn 
crown of England, which he invaded; and by met! 
one battle, near Haſtings, in Suſſex, Oct. 1 Winal ; 
1066, made a complete conqueſt of this ifland. In ers w 
this fight king Harold, with many of the Eng Th 
tiſh nobility, were ſlain. William diſtreſſed his f un 
new ſubjects by inhuman foreſt laws ; and by 
driving the inhabitants from a tract of land of 
about 1 miles round, to convert it into dwelling Ab 
for wild beaſts, which he was ſo fond of, as to targ 
>»nflict death on any who dared to kill them. 3 
his order thoſe ancient books called Doomſday 
were undertaken, and took fix years in complet. 
ing. They contain a computation of all England 
as it then was; of all the lands, with their value 
and owners; an account of all the cities, towns 
villages, families, ſoldiers, huſbandmen, bondmen 
ſervants, and cattle; and how much money, rents, i 

| 5 meadows, 
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meadows, paſture, wood, tillage, common, marſh, 
For heath, every one poſſeſſed. And as theſe books 


ere finally to determine all diſputes about future 
nd taxes, they were named with reference to the 
nd {Great Day of Doom. Died 1087. 
ie WW Thoſe books have ever engaged the attention 
fly Wof the learned and ingenious; and as conſtantly 
er, Waifed a deſire that an exact copy of them could 
the We given to the world. Such a deſign had been 


requently in contemplation, and much money 
ſpent. for that purpoſe. Many pages of them 
rere engraved on copper-plate, upon a concluſion 
ff the impoſhbility of doing it with types. How- 
wer, though ſome fruitleſs attempts had been 
ade, a happy junction of abilities at laſt produced 
he much-wiſhed-for curioſity: Abraham Farley, 
ſq. undertaking the inſpection of the preſs, and 
the ohn Nichols eq. the printing, they diſcovered 
by W method of making characters to anſwer the ori- 
13, Final; and, under their direction, thoſe charac- 
In ers were cut and caſt by the late Mr. Jackſon. 
ns The walls of this room are lined with abundance 
his Af uncommon pieces of old armour: ſuch as tar- 
by Wets, caps, horſes heads, breaſt-plates, and many 
| of Wther ſorts that now want names $2 
ing Above the door, as you go out of this armory, is 
s to target, on which the figures of Juſtice, Fortune, 
By nd Fortitude, are engraved in a maſterly manner. 


Net. OF THE FEWEL-OFFICE. 


Price 18. each perſon in company 4 Angle perſon 18. Gd. 
vng The curioſities herein contained are : 
nen 1. The imperial crown, with which the kings of 
nts, agland are crowned. It is of gold, cares 

| | wit 
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with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, ſapphires, and 
pearls; within is a cap of purple velvet, lined 
with white taffety, and turned up with three. rows 
of ermine. King Charles II. had this crawn 
made ſoon after his reſtoration. ; 
2. The golden orb, or globe. This is put into 
the king's right-hand before he is crowned; and 
when he is crowned, he bears it in his left-hand, 
with the ſceptre in his right, upon his return into Huis h. 
Weſtminſter-hall. It is about fix inches in diame. Nearly 
ter, edged with pearl, and ornamented with pre-Wegall: 
cious ſtones. On the top is an amethyſt, of re 
violet colour, in height an inch and a half, ſet upon: the fi 
croſs of gold, and ornamented with diamonds, pearl; bout 
&c. The whole ball and cup is 11 inches high. three 
3. The golden ſceptre, and its croſs, upon aÞÞorou 
large valuable amethyſt, decorated with table-dia-Wvith 
monds. The ſceptre has a plain handle, but tie ere 
pummel 1s ſurrounded with diamonds, rubies, and ent 
emeralds. Each of the leaves of the fleur de lis, Horſes 
riſing from the top, of which there are fix, B Neivec 
enriched with precious ſtones ; and from them tend 
iſſues a ball which is made of part of the amethyſt. hen 
Ihe croſs 1s covered with precious ſtones. Pelf u 
4. The ſceptre, with the dove, the emblem die t! 
peace. She is ſetting on a ſmall Jeruſalem croſs Hild. 
which is decorated with jewels and table-diamondFoor « 
of great value. 7... | he we 
In the reign of Charles II. a bold attempt ve cr 
made to rob the jewel- office: one colonel Blood ed 
having formed a ſcheme to carry off the crownWallet 
globe, ſceptre, and dove, diſguiſed himſelf in then ye 
habit of a doctor of divinity, having a cloak in- ea; 
| ſtead of a gown. Thus prepared, and fully dat! 
termined, he made an acquaintance with theÞio v 
4 0 | keepe! 
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keeper of the regalia, an old man; and by kind 
gend obliging treatment he ſoon eſtabliſhed a ſtrict 
friendſhip and intimacy; and learning that the old 
man had a ſon, who was then at ſea, he pretended 
to have 4 daughter, and they agreed to match 
them together. The morning was fixed for the 
theft; and on the preceding night the doctor came 
to the old man, told him he had ſome friends at 
his' houſe, who were to go out of town pretty 
ne. early in the morning, that had a deſire to ſee the 
re-FWezalia, and hoped, though they came a little be- 
fore the uſual hour, he would oblige them with 
na the fight. © The keeper promiſed he would; and, 
rl; about eight o'clock next morning, Blood, with 
h. three others whom he had engaged (named Deſ- 
n aFborough, Kelſey, and Perrot), came to the Tower, 
dia. with only a wallet and a wooden mallet, which 
the were eaſily concealed. The doctor and two of them 
and went into the Tower, while the third held their 
lis, Worſes, ready ſaddled, without. The old man re- 
© b Nreived them with the greateſt civility, and directly 
hem ttended them into his office. It is cuſtomary, 
wit. Hrhen the keeper ſhews the regalia, to lock him- 
Pelf up in a kind of a grate, with open bars, that 
he things of high value may be ſeen but not 
ſoiled. As ſoon as the old man had opened the 
Hoor of this place, they knocked him down with 
he wooden mallet; then they beat in the bows of 
he crown, that it mizht be more eaſily carried, 
ſeized the ſceptre and dove, and put all into the 
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own Wallet: The old man's ſon, who had been abroad 
n the Fen years, happened at this very time to come from 
ire; and, haſtening to ſee his father, he was told 
de, hat he was at the Fee with ſome friends, 

tee ho would be glad to ſee him: thither he flew im. 
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mediately, and, as he entered, he met Blood an 10. 
his companions, as they were making their eſcape I par! 
they hurried forward; but the young man, ſeeuylcuby 
his father weltering in his blood, and the treaſumihches 
gone, ſpread an inſtant alarm througlrout the guard 11 
the gates were ſhut, and the villains ſeized, alW;ince 
but the man who held the horſes, who fied upoilii 
the firſt rumour. Upon examining the recover Wh 
prize, one ſtone only was miſſing, which was Ane ke: 
terwards found. The king undertook to examiu rs of 
Blood; and, for ſome unknown reaſons, thoughlWezch, 
proper not only to pardon him and his accom Hall, v 
lices, but to grant him a penſion during his life 

t is ſaid that this colonel Blood, had ſpent ti 
fortune in attending Charles II. in his adverii;ſrince 
and thought himſelf neglected by that prince atteMWhe cr, 
the Reſtoration. | erſor 
5s. St. Edward's ſtaff, It is four feet ſeraliff 12. 
inches and a half long, and three inches threefWng t! 
quarters round, made of beaten gold. It is boruWatior 
before the king in the coronation proceſſion. 
6. The gold ſalt-ſeller of ſtate. In make it EHmell. 
ſembles the ſquare White Tower, and is of niture 
cellent workmanſhip. At the coronation it hf Ja 
placed on the king's table. | 4. 
7. The curtana, or ſword of mercy. It has ets fe 
; point; the blade is about two inches broad, ag worn 
32 inches long. At the coronation it is carrie 
before the king, between the two ſwords of juſticMhhe n 
ſpiritual and temporal, of E. 
. 8. A grand filver font, double-gilt with goloMof th 
and elegantly wrought. ' This is uſed for chriſten 
ings of the royal iſſue, 75 | 
9. A large filver fountain, a preſent from t The 
town of Plymouth to Charles II. It is curioutM nine 
wrought, but not equal to the other. Th 

10. 
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an 70. The crown of ſtate; his Majeſty wears it 


cap: Parliament. It has a pearl, the fineſt ever ſeen ; 
cen ruby of ineſtimable value; and an emerald ſeven 
alurWches round. 5 
dard it. The crown which is placed before the 
h alWrince of Wales in parliament, to ſhew that he is 
upouot yet come to it. e 

„ When the king goes to the Parliament-houſe, 
as 


he keeper of the Jewel- office, attended by ward. 
s of te Tower, privately carry, in a hackney- 
dach, the two laſt-mentioned crowns to White- 
all, where proper officers are appointed to receive 
em; who, with ſome yeoman of the guard, 
ry them to the rooms where his majeſty and the 
rince robe themſelves, When they are diſrobed 
he crowns are conveyed back to the Tower by the 
Perſons who brought them. | 

cv 12, Queen Mary's crown, globe, and ſceptre; 
nend the diadem ſhe wore proceeding to her coro- 
oo Sation with King William. ; 

13. An ivory ſceptre, with a golden dove en- 
amelled with white perched on the top, the gar- 
"Witure of which is gold. It was made for the queen 
"Wot James II. 

14. The golden ſpurs, and the armillas (brace. 
Jets for the wriſts). They are very ancient, but 
vorn at the coronation. | 
15. The ampulla, or golden eagle, which holds 
he holy oil for anointing the kings and queens 
of England. The head ſcrews off in the middle 
of the neck, which is made hollow to hold the 
oil; and when the biſhop anoints the king and 
queen, he pours it from the bird's beak into a ſpoon. 
Tue eagle, and pedeſtal on which it ſtands, is about 

nine inches high, and he. expanſion of the wings 
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about ten ounces; and is curiouſly engraven. 
oil into. Theſe two pieces are very ancient. 


the princes and princeſſes at coronations;. u 


We cannot attempt a deſcription of the meth 


ſometimes by four men. The whole is performel 


them is 15. Od. each perſon.] 


is near ſeven inches: the weight of the whole 


16. The golden ſpoon that the biſhop pours 


In this office are all the crown jewels worn 


abundance of curious old plate. 


' OF THE MINT. 


of preparing the metals before ſtamped into mong 

All you are permitted to ſee, is the manner 
ſtamping; which is performed by an eng! 
worked by a ſpindle, like a printing-preſs. T 
the point of this ſpindle is fixed, by a ſcrew, tit 
head of the dye; and in a cup beneath, wh 
receives it, is placed the reverſe, The piece d 
meta] being cut round to the ſize (and, if god 
exactly weighed) 1s placed between the cup and tit 
point of the ſpindle, and by one jerk the ftampy 
complete. The manner of ſtamping gold, filra, 
and half-pence, is exactly the ſame. 

This engine is worked, ſometimes by three, ant 


with the utmoſt dexterity; for as faſt as the mei 
turn the ſpindle, the coiner ſupplies the engirliſ} 
with metal, with his middle finger twitching ou 
the ſtamped, and with his fore-finger and thun T 
putting in the unſtamped piece. The filver a 
gold, thus ſtamped, are atterwards milled rounteoo: 
the edges, which is done privately. us 
We have now conducted you through all tea 
buildings and places of curioſities, in the Tower. en 


' [The beaſts, Sc. commonly ſhewn_in the Tower iy 


now price 1s. each perſon. And to ſee the wwhele 
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A walk from the Tower, over the wharfs and 
s to London- bridge, will give you a view of 
te river, ſhips &c. And in your way you pals 


The Cuſlom Houſe, 


PHIS is the place for receiving the king's duties 
on all merchandize exported and imported. 

e buſineſs is under the direction of nine com- 

iffioners, whoſe juriſdiction extends over all the 

ts of the kingdom. | 

It was built in 1718, of brick and ſtone; and 

'2 ſtrong, commodious building, 189 feet in 
pth, 27 feet broad in the center, and the wings 

mch more. It conſiſts of two floors; and in the 

ppermoſt is a noble long room for the commiſ- 

mers, clerks, &c. The building is decorated with 

de orders of architecture. On each ſide, and 

aderneath, are large warehouſes. 
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| O London Bridge. 


gin 
1 
_ PHIS bridge, built acroſs the Thames from 


London to Southwark, was originally of 
dod, which was begun about the year 994, and 
uſhed in 1016; but, being burnt in 14 36, it was 
gain rebuilt of wood in 1163. it being very ex- 
enſive to keep the wooden bridge in repair, the 
ty reſolved to build one of ſtone, a little weſt- 

A F'S ward 
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ward of the other. For carrying this into en 
cution they obtained from parliament a tax uu 
wool, which has given riſe to the miſtaken notig 
of its being built on wool-packs. It was found 
upon mighty frames of piles; on the top of thak 
were laid beams of timber ten inches thick, ſtrong 
bolted. This is the preſent foundation. On thy 
platform was laid the baſe of the ſtone- pier; a 


tor the preſervation of the bottom, there wer 


piles driven round the outſide, called the ſterling Ti 
This ſtone-bridge was begun in 1176, and finiſh 

7 = 5 pm 
in 1209. It conſiſted of 20 arches, was 91; fell 


long, and 73 feet wide; but houſes being builta 
each fide thereof, the interval between them 
only 23 feet. 1 

The narrowneſs of the paſſage over this bridy 
having occaſioned the loſs of many lives, from ti 
number of carriages paſſing and repaſſing; ai 
the ſtraitneſs of the arches, with the enormouli 
ſize of the ſterlings, having alſo occaſſioned mani 
fatal accidents; there paſſed two acts of paclis 
ment in 1756, for removing all theſe obſtacles, all 
granting aid for repairing and improving tit 
bridge; and accordingly the houſes, with a gret 
part of the bridge, were demoliſhed. 

During this great work, there was built a tew 
porary wooden-bridge; which being burnt dom 
ſoon after, ſuppoſed to be deſignedly ſet on fir 
they were obliged to make the old bridge paſſabf 
again, till they could build another, IE 
A temporary bridge being rebuilt, they bei 
the repairs and improvements. and completed it 
work with the utmoſt expedition. 

The preſent bridge, viewed ſrom the water, h 
a grand appearance; and affords the paſſengers com. 
1 


— . — 


LONDON BRIDGE. £3 
one of the fineſt proſpects in the world: on 
"ne hand, a fleet of merchant-ſhips, equal per- 
aps in value to half a nation; on the other, an 
xtenſive view of fine buildings ſtretching along 
he banks of a beautiful river. ; 
It is 915 feet long; the way for carriages 31 
eet broad, admitting three carriages and two horſes 
o go a- breaſt; and that for foot-paſſengers, ſeven 
ect on each fide, raiſed and paved with flat-ſtones. 
The lamps are well contrived, and when lighted 
p make a beautiful appearance. Over the center 
arch, on a kind of pedeſtal, are placed three, and 
wer each receſs one; ſo that in all there are 21 on 
ach fide. Fourteen of the receſſes are half-domed. 
Here are 19 arches, about 20 feet wide each, 
but the center one is conſiderably larger, two 
arches having been thrown into one. Theſe 
arches are not all paſſable; two on the ſouth ſide, 
nd four on the north, being taken. up with the 
London-bridge water-works. | 
Thoſe on the ſouth fide were erected within 
heſe few years, to ſupply the Bourough with wa- 
er: they are worked in the ſame manner as thoſe 
on the north ſide, but are much ſmaller. 
The works on the north fide were invented by 
dne Morice, a Dutchman, in 1582, to ſupply the 
ty with water from the Thames through wood- 
n pipes. The inventor, for his ingenuity, ob- 
ained from the city a leaſe of the ſame for 500 
ears. He made great improvements in theſe 
works, and thereby grew immenſely rich, His 
d Wifucceſſors, in 1501, ſold the roperty for 36,0001. 
toone Richard Soame, who Mvided the ſame into 
300 ſhares and ſold them at 500 l. each, when it 
5 commenced a company, Theſe works were greatly 
F 3 improved 
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improved, about go years ago, under the directig 
of the ingenious Mr, Sorocold, and fince per. 
fected by that great maſter of hydraulics, My 
Hadley. 
The water is forced to a baſon on the top d 
a high tower of wood, which ſtands on the ter. 
ling of the firſt arch, to the height of 120 feet 
by which means it 1s conveyed to any part of th 
city. It is thus forced by four wheels, place 
under the arches, and moved by the comma 
ſtream of the tide; one turn of the four whe 
cauſing 114 ſtrokes;---each ſtroke being two feet 
and a half in a ſeven- inch bore, raiſes three gil 
lons; and when the river is at beſt, the wheels gg 
fix times round in a minute; and but four and a 
half at middle water; ſo that at fix times in 1 
minute the number of ſtrokes from the four wheek 
are 684, raiſing 2,052 gallons in a minute; tha 
is, 123,129 gallons, or 1,954 hogſheads in an hou; 
amounting to 46,895 hogſheads in a day, includ 
ing the waſte, which may be computed at a fifth 
part of the whole. 7 

The whole machinery is eſteemed one of tle 
greateſt curioſities in its kind of any in the world 
being ſuperior to the moſt famous water-engine i 
Marli in France. 


Of the Monument, 
[ Admittance 6d. each perſon, from nine o'clock to thrt 


in the winter, and from eight tofix in the ſummer.) 


HIS monument is of Portland ſtone, and 
was erected, by order of parliament, to pe- 
ſerve the memory of the dreadful fire gf Loney 


— — 
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ſt was begun by Sir Chriſtopher Wren in 1671, 
ad finiſhed by him in 1677. It is a fine large 
fluted column, of the Doric order: the diameter 
f the body, at the baſe, is 15 feet; and the 
bottom of the pedeſtal is 28 feet ſquare. The 
pedeſtal is 40 feet high; the column with its 
capital 120, and the e with its urn 42 feet: 
f the ſo that, from the ground to the top of the 
ſacel urn, the height is 202 feet. Above the capital, 
mon an iron balcony encompaſſeth a cone 32 feet high, 
hee which ſupports a blazing urn of gilt copper, the 
feet MW aſcent to which is by a noble ſtair-caſe of black 
gal. marble, containing 345 ſteps, each 10 inches and 
a half broad, and ſix inches thick, with an iron 
d an banniſter all the way up. From the top you have 
in g moſt delightful * I „ 
nech On the cap of the pedeſtal, at the angles, are 
that MW four dragons (the ſupporters of the city arms), and 
pur; between them trophies, with ſymbols of regality, 
jud arts, ſciences, commerce, &c. 
ith i The emblems on the weſt fide the pepeſtal, de- 
noting the deſtruction and reſtoration of the city, 
tie were executed by Mr. Cibber. The eleven prin- 
rd, cipal figures are in alto, the reſt in 5% relievs. 
The chief figure is a female, repreſenting the 
city of London. She fits pining in a heap of ruins, 
with dejected head, and diſordered hair, while 
her hand is careleſsly lying on her ſword: Time 
is behind, and gradually litting her up. She has 
z woman at her fide, repreſenting Providence, 
WM vo gently touches her with one hand; and with 
a ſceptre which ſhe holds in the other, directs her 
bv logk at the goddeſſes in the clouds, one deno- 
nd WF ting Plenty, by her cornucopia, the other having 
e- a palm branch, the emblem of peace. A beehive 
on. WW 35 placed at her feet, ſhewing that induſtry and 
Ba. application 
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application will overcome a!l misfortunes. And 
while time is endeavouring to reſtore her, the 
citizens are rejoicing behind. Beneath, in the 
midſt of the ruins, is a dragon, the ſupporter d 
the city arms, who endeavours with his paw to 
preſerve the ſame. Still farther, at the north end 
is a view of the city in Flames, and the inhabi 
tants in the utmoſt conſternation. On a raiſe 
irrer oppoſite the city, ſtands the king in 1 
oman habit; on his head he bears a wreath d 
laurel, and has a truncheon in his hand; as he 
draws near the city, he commands three of his 
attendants to aſſiſt her; the firſt repreſents the 
Sciences, having a winged head and a circle d 
naked boys dancing thereon ; in her hands ſhe hold 
Nature, with her numerous breaſts, offering ak 
ſiſtance to all. The ſecond is Architecture: ſhe 
bears in one hand a plan, and in the other a ſquare 
and a pair of compaſſes. And the third ts Liberty, 
waving a cap in the air, ſhewing her joy at the 
pleaſing proſpect of the city's ſpeedy recovery. 
Behind the king ſtands his brother, the duke of 


'York, having in one hand a garland to crown 


the riſing city, and, in the other a ſword to defend 
her. The two figures behind are, Juſtice with : 
coronet, and Fortitude with a reined lion. And 
on the pavement, under the ſovereign's feet, lis 
Envy knawing a heart, and inceſſantly emitting 


peg une? from her envenomed mouth. 


he builders and labourers above, who are 4 
work upon houſes, repreſent the re- conſtruction 
of the city. 5 Lf 


On the north fide of the pedeſtal is a Latin in- 
ſcription, giving an account of the fire of London, 
its riſe, progreſs, and the amazing devaſtation 
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THE MONUMENT. 5) 
made by it. Tt relates, That, on the 2d of Sep 
the 


tember, 1666, at the diſtance of 202 feet 


height of the monument) eaſtward from this place, 
2 moſt dreadful fire broke out about midnight, 
which, driven on by a high wind, ſpread with in- 
credible fury; laying waſte 89 churches, the city- 
gates, Guildhall, many public ſtructures, hoſpi- 
tals, ſchools, libraries à vaſt number of ſtately 
edifices, 13, oo dwelling-houſes, and 400 ſtreets. 
Of the 26 wards of this city, it utterly deſtroyed 
15, and left eight others ſhattered and half brrnt. 
The ruins, from the Tower, by the Thames ſide, 
to the Temple-church, and from the north-eaſt, 
along the wall, to Holborn-bridge, were 436 
acres. Though mercileſs to the eſtates and for- 
tunes of the inhabitants, it was favourable to their 
lives. The deſtruction was ſo ſudden, that in a 
mall ſpace of time the city was ſeen moſt flouriſli- 
ing, and reduced to nothing. Three days after, 
when the fatal fire had bafffed all human councils 
and endeavours, in the opinion of all, it was ſtop- 
ped, as it were, by a command from heaven, and 
was on every fide extinguiſhed. 


On the fouth ſide is a Latin inſcription ſpecify- 


ing the gracious, prudent, and vigorous meaſures 
taken by the king and parliament tor reſtoring the 
city with greater beauty, magnificence, and con- 
venience; and for preventing the like conflagra- 
tion for the future. | =D 

The inſcription on the eaſt fide contains the 
names of the lord-mayors, from the time it was 
begun till it was finiſhed. | 

Round the monument is this inſcription : 
This pillar was ſet up in perpetual remem- 


| © brance of the moſt dreadful burning of this Proteſ« 


* tant city, began and ca ried on by the W 
| "= 


„ imagined, a 


| TJ Hl S is the meeting-place of the merchants 


BG THE MONUMENT. 
« and malice of the Popiſh faction, in the beginning 
6 of September, in the year of our Lad 1600 
in order to the carrying on of their horrid ple 
&« for extirpating the Proteſtant religion and old 
« Engliſh liberty, and introducing popery and 
* Havery- 3 i: ; 
Upon the duke of York's acceſſion to the throne, 
this inſcription was eraſed; but engraved again 
foon. after the Revolution... EL. 

An eminent writer obſerves of this monument, 
« That it is undoubtedly the nobleſt modern co- 
« Jumn in the world; nay, in ſome reſpects, it 
& may juſtly vie with. thoſe celebrated ones of an. 
& tiquity which are conſecrated to the names of 
« Trajan and Antonine. Nothing can be more 
« beautiful and harmonious: the bas relief at the 
“ baſe, allowing for ſome ſmall defects, is finely 
| . executed as well; and nothing 
„ material can be cavilled with but the inſcrip- 
« tions round it“ PE EI 
The greateſt Roman column was that of Anto. 
nine, which was 172 feet anda half high, and 12 
feet three inches in diameter ; and that of Trajan, 
but 147 feet high. Our column is 202 feet high, 
and 15 feet diameter at the baſe. | 


FFP 


The Royal Exchange. 


of London. It was originally called the Ween 
Burſe, and was built of brick in the year 1567, at Wil 
the expence of Sir Thomas Greſham, a nene |: 
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End, in 1570, was, by command and in the pre- 
ſence of queen Elizabeth, proclaimed the Royal 
Exchange, by herald, with ſound of trumpet. That 
ſtructure being deſtroyed by the fire of London in 
1666, it was rebuilt of Portland ſtone and ruſtic 
ork, in a much more magnificent manner, as it 
now ſtands, at the expence of 80,0001. and is the 
ineſt and ſtrongeſt fabric of the kind in Europe. 
The firſt ſtone of this building was laid by king 
Charles II. in 1667, and the whole was finiſhed 
in 1669. It ſtands upon a plat of ground 203 
feet in length, and 171 feet in breadth, incloſing 
an area 144 feet long, and 117 broad, ſurrounded 
with a ſubſtantial and regular ſtone building, 
wrought in ruſtic. WE. 1 | 
It has two fronts, north and ſouth, each of which 
has a piazza; and in the center are the grand 
entrances into the area, under an extreme' lofty 
and noble arch. The ſouth front in Cornhill is 


_ Ide principal; on each fide of which are Corin- 
g thian demi-columns, ſupporting a compaſs pedi- 


ment; and in the intercolumniation, on each fide, 
) in the front next the ſtreet, is a niche, with the 
figures of king Charles IJ. and king Charles II. 
in Roman habits, well executed. K. Ber the aper- 


ture, on the cornice between the two pediments, 


b the king's arms in relievo. On each fide of 
this entrance is a range of windows, placed be- 
tween demi- columns and pilaſters of the compo- 
ite order, above which runs a baluſtrade. 


This building is 56 feet high; and from' the 

he Weenter, in the front, riſe a lanthorn and turret 

. 178 feet high; on the top of which is a fane of 
Li 


% {oper gilt, about eight feet high, made in the 
ö | ſhape 


he city purchaſing the ground on which it ſtands; 
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ſhape of a graſs-hopper, the creſt of Sir Thomm 
Greſham's arms. In the turret is a. good cloth, 
with four dials, which is well regulated every dms, 
lo as ta became a ſtandard of time to all the mer. 
_cantile part of the town; and it goes with ching 
at three, fix, eight, and twelve o'clack, Playing 
upon twelve bells. * 

The north front, in Threadneedle-ftreet, ; 
adorned with pilaſters of the Compoſite order, but 
has neither calumns nor ſtatues on the outſide; 
and, inſtead of the two compaſs pediments has 1 
triangular one, ; 

The inſide of the area is ſurrounded with piau On 
forming walks for the merchants, &c. to ſhelter MHenr 
themſelves from the weather: and adjoining the Or 
walks are ſeats to reſt on. | the c 

Under theſe piazzas, within the area, are 23MWand 1 
niches, which are all vacant, but that in whit Or 
Sir Thomas Greſham's ſtatue is placed in the north-W ame 
weſt angle, and that in the ſouth-weſt, where tee Or 
ſtatue of Sir John Barnard is placed, who was 2 niche 
worthy magiſtrate, and faithful repreſentative oi Geor 
the city in parliament, ; 
In this area, the merchants and traders mem i marb 
between twelve at noon and three o'clock ; ani ſtatue 
for the more regular and ready diſpatch of bul was { 
neſs, they diſpoſe of themſelves in ſeparate walks king, 
as the Hamburgh-walk, Eaſt-India-walk, &c. Mf. W 
which time you may ſee an aſſemblage of natives ſpaci 
of the four quarters of the world. 8 LE 

Above the arches of this quadrangular piazza vW roun 
an entablature, with curious enrichments; andi the | 
on the cornice, a range of pilaſters, with an en chan 
tablature, extending round, and a compaſs ped 
ment in the middle of the cornice of each of 15 

LIED! 2 ee 
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our ſides. Under the pediment, on the north 
lade, is the king's arms; on the ſouth, the city“ 
„arms; on the eaſt, Sir Thomas Greſham's arms; 
ner. Hand on the weſt, the Mercers arms, with their 
mei reſpective enrichments. | 
ing In the intercolumns are twenty-four niches, al- 
oft all of them filled with the ſtatues of the kings 
, band queens of England, ſtanding erect in their 
butWroyal robes, and with their regalia, except king 
de; Charles II. James II. George II. and George III. 
b vho are habited like the Roman emperors. Theſe 
figures are painted ſtone-colour. | 
2 On the fouth fide are, Edward I. Edward III. 
ter Henry V. and Henry VI. 3 
e On the weſt fide, Edward IV. Edward V. with 
the crown hanging over his head; Henry VII. 
A and Henry VIII. | Th. | 
nich On the north fide, Edw. VI. Mary, Elizabeth, 
rth-W James I. Charles I. Charles II. and James II. 
in On the eaſt fide, William and Mary in one 
as 4 niche, queen Anne, George I. George II. and 
e of George III. | 
In the middle of this area, upon an elevated 
meet WF marble pedeſtal, incloſed with iron rails, is a fine 
ſtatue of king Charles II. in a Roman habit. It 
was ſet up in 1792, in the place of one of the ſame 
king, erected in 1684. $2 1 
Within the piazzas of the two fronts are two 
ſpacious ſtair· caſes, with iron rails and ſtone ſteps 
bleſe lead to a kind of gallery, which extends 
a U round the four ſides of the building, in which are 
the Royal Exchange Aſſurance- office, the Mer 
chant-ſeamens-office, coffee-houſcs, &. & c. * i 
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Of the Bank of England. 


You may walk in, either at the entrance in 7 Hread. 
needle- flreet, in Bartholomew-lane, or in Lothbury, 


and go about as if you had buſineſs to do. 


HE Bank is ſituated a little to the north 0 
the Royal Exchange, upon a very large ſpac 
of ground, extending through Threadneedle-ſtree; 
 Bartholomew-Jane, Lothbury, and Princes-ſtrec 
is a very commodious building, admirably de 
ſigned for the convenience of tranſacting mane 
matters, and executed with great elegance an 
grandeur. The original building was begun it 
1732, and finiſhed in 1734. Within theſe fey 
vears conſiderable additions and improvement 
have been made to this edifice: by pulling down Pn 
number of houſes, and the Church of St. Chrif. 
topher le Stocks, two wings have been added in 
front, and all the new buildings in Princes-ftreet 
and Lothbury. 
The two wings in front are very elegant; they 
conſiſt of a beautiful colonnade, adorned with 
pilaſters of the Corinthian order, with a baluſtraleſ. 
and vaſes. The offices are all enlightened by domts 
ſupported by Corinthian columns, and are finiſh: 
ed in neat taſte. 

The additional buildings in Princes-ſtreet and ini 
Lothbury have a grand appearance, and are orni 
mented with very handſome pillars. 

The front, which is of the Ionic order, with 1 
ruſtic baſe, is about 'Bo feet in length. Tn this 
front, in "Threadneedle-ſtreet, is the principal en 
trance to the Bank, which leads to the Hall. The 


paſſage on the right-hand leads to the rotundo "A | 
b the 


THE BANK. " 


he Stock-brokers and others meet to make their 
jargains; and that on the left, by the fide of the 
garden, leads to the Reduced-office. 

The hall is of the Corinthian order, ornamen- 
ed at top with a baluſtrade and vaſes, and in the 
niddle is a pediment. Above the pediment, in 
1 aſſo relievo, is the company's. ſeal; in which is 
epreſented Britannia, with her ſpear and ſhield ; 


{pac | | | 
trend at her feet a cornucopia pouring out fruit. 
ur, This room is 79 feet long, and 40 broad, is 
„ iilt in the form of a circular dome, with a ſxy- 


ight, the offices having as much analogy to it as 
ould be poſſibly admitted, It has a noble wain- 
oting eight feet high, and a fine fretwork cieling. 
na niche, at the npper end; is a marble ſtatue of 
ing William III. the founder of the Bank, ſet 
p in 1734. | 

The rotundo for-Stock-brokers and. others to 
ect in, is a large room, in which are many noble 
eceſſes with ſeats; and to make it convenient, 
here are fixed deſks, with ink and ſand. The 
they ommon buſineſs of this place occations much 
oiſe and buſtle. This building has a handſome 
lome, with a cupola at top for admitting the light, 
ph.ch is ſupported by twelve female figures, in 
doſe robes, each having her right-leg and knee 
are; they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. the twelve 
an onths of the year. Within the cupola is a good 
ind-dial. 76 | . 
The entrance from Bartholomew lane leads alſo 
th No this rotundo. | e | | 

ta 12 viewing the Bank, you will ſee. ſome noble, 
ty, and elegant offices for tranſacting the dif- 
The rent ſtock-buſineſs; the new ones are finiſhed in 
plain, neat manner; and the light is admitted by 
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4s THE BANK. 
adrmts both the warm and freſh air. 


ſiting caſh, and unwrought ſilver and gold. 


loaded with unwrought ſilver and gold. 


— 


Over the door of each office are the names d 
the ſeveral ſtocks managed therein; which at 
again placed over each department in the office. 

In cold weather the offices are kept warm h 
fires beneath the flooring; the contrivance of which 


The hours of doing buſineſs are from nine i 
the morning till five in the afternoon, holidanWaid : 
excepted. - | . 

; On the north ſide is the Accomptant's offic over 
60 feet long, and 20 broad. 0 
Beneath are large and ſtrong vaults, for dept 


In Bartholomew-lane, is a commodious entrance 
for waggons, coaches, &c. which come hithe 


In 1593, in the reign of William and Mary 
there paſſed an act of parliament for incorporatin 
a company, under the title of The Governor's an 
Company of the Bank of England; for which 
they granted government a loan of 1, 200, ooo! 
the ſubcribers receiving eight per cent. ſor thei 
money. About the year 1696, an act paſſe 
which enlarged their capital ſtock to 2, 20 1, 11 
10s. when it was enacted, that no contract what 
ever, for buying or ſelling Bank- ſtock, ſhould be 
good in Jaw, unleſs regiſtered in the books of tiger 
Bank within ſeven days, and the ſtock transfere 
in 14 days. And it was made felony, without 
benefit of clergy, to counterfeit their ſeal, or any 
of their bills or notes, or to alter or eraſe ſuc 
bills or notes. 


By a farther advance of 400,000 l. to gover H pedi 
ment, in the 7th year of queen Anne, they wert 7 
empowered to augment their capital to 4,402, 10 i And 

rom 
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es From time to time they have advanced very 

1 7W:roe ſums to government; and their capital ſtock 
I vaſtly increaſed by their trading largely in bul- 

n 


jon, and foreign gold and ſilver coin, in diſcount- 
ng bills of exchange, &c. And they have con- 
derable ſums allowed them yearly from govern- 
ient for the management of the annuities, &c. 
paid at their offices. 


yhich 


Ie 11 
1day 


office 
depc 


governor, deputy-governor, and 24 directors: 13 
or more are ſufficient to form a court for mauag- 
ng the buſineſs of the company; who are elected 
annually at a general court. 11 5 

Dividends of the profits are made half. yearly, 
of which public notice is given. N 
The ſhares of Bank, South Sea, and India Stock, 
ze continually ſelling, by being transfered from 
ne perſon to another. . 
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Of the Manſron-hquſe. 


NE4 R the Royal Exchange, at the eaſt end 
of Cheapſide, is the Manſion-houſe, the re- 

dence of the lord-mayor of London. It is built 

very ſubſtantially of Portland-ſtone, upon piles. 

It was begun in 1739, and finiſhed in 1753. 

The portico is compoſed of fix lofty fluted pil- 

lars, of the Corinthian order, in the front; and the 


ers 
wer E 


k 43 
rom 


pediment, and on each fide. _ 

The baſſinent ſtory is very maſſy, built in ruſtic. 
And in the center of this ſtory is the door that Jeads 
to the kitchen and other offices, 
| WI From 


The direction of this company is placed ina 


lame order is continued in pilaſters both under the 
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From the ground, on each fide, riſes a flight of 
ſteps of very conſiderable extent, leading up to the 
portico, and to the door which leads to the apart. 
ments and offices where the lord- mayor reſide, 
and buſineſs is tranſacted. : 

A ſtone baluſtrade incloſes the ſtairs, and is con. 
tinued along the front of the portico; and the 
columns ſupport a large angular pediment, adorned 
with a very noble piece 1n bas relief, repreſenting 
the dignity and opulency of the city of London: 

In the center ſtands a woman, crowned with 
turrets, to repreſent the city, with her -left-foot 
upon the figure of Envy: in her right-hand ſhe 
holds a wand, and reſts her left- arm upon the 
1 in a large ſhield, all in alto-relievo. 

Near her, on the right, is a Cupid holding the 
cap of liberty on a ſhort ſtaff like a mace, over 
his ſhoulder. And beyond is a river god, to re. 
preſent the Thames, reclined, and pouring out a 
ſtream of water from a large vaſe: and near himis 
an anchor faſtened to its cable, with ſhells lying on 
the ſhore. | 

On the left-hand of London, Plenty is kneeling 
and holding out her hand in a ſupplicating poſture, 
beſeeching the city to accept of the fruits of her “ br 
cornucopia: and behind are two naked boys with II 
bales- of. oods, to denote: commerce. Wre 

Beneath this portico are two ſeries of windows Wand i 
extending along the whole front. And above thele Wa mo 
is an Attic ſtory, with ſquare windows, crowned Welega 
with a baluſtrade. | . 99 

This building is an oblong. The depth is the Hing 
long ſide. There is an area in the middle; at the Nerat 
ſouth end of which is the Egyptian-hall, the length Nbaluf 
of the whole front, very high, and deſigned * tlega 
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public entertainments. And, to make it regular in 


Hank, a ſimilar. building is raiſed on the front, 


which is the upper part of a dancing gallery. 

Near the ends at each ſide is a window of ex- 
raordinary height, between coupled Corinthian 
pilaſters, extending to the top of the Attic ſtory. 
All the apartments are extremely noble; and the 
offices are made as grand and convenient as the 
dignity and buſineſs of the city can require. 

This building 1s ſo ſurrounded with houſes, that 
it cannot be viewed to advantage, nor can the 
apartments have a proper light. The expence of 
building it is ſaid to have amounted to 42,5381. 
188. 8 d. including 3, 900 l. paid for the houſes 
pulled down. | 5 
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St. Stephen's. Church, Walbroo. 


[This Church is opened on Sundays only; at other time: 
it may be ſeen by applying to the /exton or clerk.] 


II is ſituated on the north-eaſt angle of Wall- 
> brook, near the ſouth end of the Manſion-houſe. 
This ſtructure was built by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, is juſtly reputed to be his maſter-piece, 
and many have aſſerted, that Italy cannot produce 
a modern building to equal it in taſte, proportion, 
elegance, or beauty. | | | 
\ It is in a manner hid from the eye by the build- 
mgs about it. The ſteeple riſes ſquare to a conſi- 
derable height, and is then ſurounded with a 
baluſtrade; within which riſes a very light and 
tlegant tower in two ſtages; the firſt adorned with 
oo | Corinthian, 


6 ST. STEPHEN'S CHURCH, 


Corinthian, and the ſecond with Compoſite co. 
lumns, and covered with a dome; from which 
riſes the fane. The outſide is plain and void of 
ornament; but in the center of the roof is a larg 
dome. | 

The principal beauties of this ſo-much admired 
church are in the inſide of it. | 

On entering the door, directly beneath the or. 


gan- loft, you have a fine full view of every part 


of this great work of admiration.---The dome, 
which is ſpacious and noble, is ſinely proportioned 
to the church, and divided into ſmall -compart- 


ments, decorated with great elegance, and crown. 


ed with a lanthorn: and the roof, alſo divided 
into compartments, 1s ſupported by very noble 


Corinthian columns, raiſed on their pedeſtals. 


This church has three aiſles and a croſs aiſle; 
is 75 feet long, 30 feet broad, 34 feet high to the 
roof, and 58 feet to the lanthorn. 

On the ſides, under the lower roofs, are only 
circular windows; but thoſe which enlighten the 
upper are ſmall arched ones; and at the eal 
end are three very noble arched windows. 

Every beauty which the plan would admit of 
is here found in its higheſt perfection. It is held 
in the ſame degree of fame by foreigners as by 
ourſelves; being allowed by all to be as perfect as 
human imagination can contrive or execute. 

Over the altar is a large beautiful painting of the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen. It was put up in 1770 
by order of the Rev. Dr. Wilſon, and coſt him 700 
guineas. It is placed betore one of the eaſt windows 


2 
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* Of London Stone. 


GAINST the {ſouth wall of St. Swithin's 
church, in Cannon-ſtreet, Wallbrook, is 
placed London Stone (the fight of which is not 
worth any extraordinary trouble). | | 
This piece of antiquity is encloſed in a ſtone 
caſe, and has been 88 erved with great care for 
many centuries. It was formerly placed almoſt 
facing its preſent ſituation, and was faſtened deep 
in the ground with ſtrong bars of iron. Its origin 
is not certain. Moſt authorities give it a Roman 
erection, and place it in the center of that city 
burnt by Boadicea; to ſerve for the place from 
whence the Romans meaſured the miles in their 
roads from London to their different ſtations 
throughout the kingdom. 


Of Guildball. 


HIS hall is in King: ſtreet, Cheapſide, and is 
open almoſt every day. It is the place for 

holding courts, and tranſacting city buſineſs. 
There was a ſtately hall built here about the 
rear 1411, which being much damaged by the un- 
happy conflagration in 1666, it was thought fit 
to demoliſh it entirely. And the preſent edifice 
was built, and extremely well beautified, in 1669, 
It was alſo repaired and adorned in 1706, and in 
1779. 
The new Gothic front which now adorns this 
building, was finiſhed in 1789, at the expence of 
between two and 3,000. e | 
$6 This 
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This hall is 153 feet long, 48 broad, and g; mot 
feet high to the roof. So n ful 
. Having entered the portico, the firſt thing worth Nranct 
your attention is the balcony, over a flight of nine If lib 
or ten ſteps; in the front of which is a fine clock Wpjeas. 
and dial, in a curious frame of oak. The carvings Lor 
are: at the four corners, the four Cardinal Vir. Wy. ot. 
tues; and, on the top, Time, with a cock on each Wh.m i 
fide of him. On each fide of the balcony is 2 sir 
Giant of an enormous ſize; their beards are black I Sir 
and buſhy; the one holds a long ſtaff, with a ball MW Sir 
fuck with ſpikes hanging at the end of it; the Sir. 
other, an halbert. They are ſuppoſed to be an Sir 
ancient Briton and a Saxon. ir: 
This balcony is ſupported at each end by four Sir! 
iron pillars. The ſmall encloſures on each ſide Sir“ 
the ſteps are belonging to the hall- Keeper. Under I Sir 
theſe ſteps are two ſmall places which were former. sir 
ly uſed for the temporary confinement of refrac- I Sir! 
tory apprentices. ) 
The roof of the hall is flat, divided into pannels. I sir 1 
The walls on the north and the ſouth ſides are I Sir 
adorned with four Gothic demi-pillars; upon I gir * 
Which are the royal arms and thoſe of Edward I Sir! 
the Confeſſor. On the ſouth-eaſtward pillars are I Sir 1 
the arms of London; and weſtward are the arms Sir! 
of the twelve companies. „ dir F 
At the eaſt end are the portraits of their ma- I gir 1 
jeſties king George III. and queen Charlotte, W Sir x 
George II. and queen Caroline, George I. queen 
Anne, and William III. and queen Mary. 
The intercolumns are embelliſhed with the pic- 
tures, in full proportion, of 22 judges, who deter- 
mined differences between landlord and tenant in 
rebuilding the city aſter the dreadful fire in 1666, 


without 
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rithout the expence of law ſuits. Alſo the picture; 
n full proportion, of lord Camden, in remem: 
rance of his uprightneſs and firmneſs in the cauſe 
f liberty, when chief ' juſtice of the Common 
Pleas. 
Lord Camden was placed here in 1764. And 
he others about the year 1671. We ſhall name 
em in the following order: 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman ; died 1674. 
Sir Edward Atkyns; died 1669. 
all Sir Thomas Twiſden; died 1682. 
the Sir Chriſtopher Turner; died 1675. 

n Sir Thomas Tyrrel; appointed judge 1660. 

Sir Samuel Brown; died 1668. | 

ur Sir Mathew Hale; died 1676. 
ide sir Wadham Wyndham; appointed Ow 16 
der W Sir John Kelvnge; died 167717. 
er. Sir John Archer; died 168 1. 
ac Sir Richard Rainsford; died 1679. 

ir William Morton; died 1672. 
el. Sir William Wilde: died 1679. 
are Sir John Vaughan; died 1674. 
on Sir Timothy Littleton; died 1679. 
ard W Sir Hugh Wyndham; died 1684. 
arc Sir Edward Turnor ; died . 
ms Sir Edward Thurland; died . 

dir Robert Atkyns; died 1709. ah 

na-. Sir William Ellis; died 1680. ! 
tte, ¶ Sir Francis North; died 168 6. 
een Four Heneage F inch; died 1682. n 
A monument is here erected to * memory of 
t able ſtateſman the late lord Chatham. It is 
ge, and conſiſts of a number of: ſtatues, which 
m one great alto relieve, intended to exhibit the 
vperity of the nation under his lordſhip's 

adminiſtration 
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adminiſtration. He is in the habit of a Roman 
ſenator, gracefully looking on the figure which 
repreſents the city of London. With his left. 
hand, as the pilot of the ſtate, he directs the helm 
of government; whilſt his righc embraces Com. 
merce, who, with a top-maſt in her hand, i; 
pleaſantly ſmiling at her protector; through whoſe 
zeal, aſhſted by the four quarters of the world 
ſhe is pouring abundance from a large cornucopiz 
into the lap of Britannia, who is ſeated on a lion 


The City in her mural crown, with a look in cc 
ratitude, is recommending Commerce to hiſWmem 
Forſhip' protection: at her feet are placed theſcapac 
emblems of Induſtry; and, on her right-han(Whal! | 
thoſe of Juſtice and Power. This piece of ſculWAnd 
ture is ſaid to have coſt 3, ooo guineas.. Ye 
At the weſt end is a monument of fine wü when 
marble, to the memory of William Beckford, EA longi 
Erected in 1772. N | make 
The ſtatue of Mr. Beckford is a ſtrong likeneſſ Fr 
who is repreſented in his attitude when replying The 
to his majeſty's anſwer to the humble addreſs, mand : 
monſtrance, and petition of the lord-mayor, alderalt-! 
men, and commons of the city of London, payſWrecor 
ticulary during the laſt part thereof. Or 
A figure, in an antique ſtyle, is placed on Tt 
fide; one repreſents the city of London in mou Fran- 
ing, diſtinguiſhed. by the city arms; the ſword} At 


the mace, and the cap of maintenance; the oh ſor tl 
repreſents trade and navigation in a drooping ſui dil to 
marked by a mariner's compaſs, upon which Wo! th 
reſts her right elbow, while her left-hand hol? gilt 
an anchor; and her head is adorned with a mungſWcircu. 
crown. The decline of commerce is marked 
_ a ſmall and empty cornucopia. U 
n NL 
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nu Under the cornice which ſupports the figures, 
ch 7 a black marble table, is his reply, in letters 


eln oined at the bottom by an impoſt moulding of 
om. Nveined marble. The principal figure is ſubcribed, 
„ih William Beckford, Eſq. twice Lord-mayor ; 
« his ſpeech to his Majeſty King George III. on 
the 23d of May, 1770.” 
In this hall are kept the court of huſtings ; the 
on court of orphans, &c. The meeting of the livery 
in common hall, for chuſing the city officers, and 
Wmembers of parliament, is alſo held in it; being 
capacious enough to contain 7,000 perſons. This 
hall is likewiſe uſed for grand city entertainments. 
And here the ſtate lotteries are drawn. 

You may aſcend the ſteps under the balcony ; 


MY where, on your right-hand, are two offices be- 


longing to the chamberlain : one where he ſits to 
make freemen, &c. ; and the Treaſury. 


The Seſſions of the Peace for the city of London, 
and the Mayor's Court, are held in it. Here is a 
half-length portrait of Sir William Thomſon, 
recorder of London in 1714. 

On your left-hand is the court of common pleas. 

The lord-mayor and aldermen hold a court in a 
grand room, called the Council Chamber. 

At the back of the hall, is a very elegant room 
for the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common-coun- 
cal to hold their courts. It is finiſhed in imitation 
of the houſe of commons: the lord-mayor ſits in 


arcular feat on each fide of him; and the city 
officers at a table underneath ; below that, right 
and left, on ſeats one above another, the common 
| Council 


gold, encloſed with two architectoric truſſes, 


Fronting the ſteps is the court of King's Bench, 


agilt chair at the weſt end; the aldermen upon a 


— — — — — — 
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council ſit. The circular part of the roof is paint 
ed. It has a glazed dome, and two large ſemi-cir. 
cular windows on the ſides. | 
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Of St. Pauls Old Cathedral. 


St. Paul's Cathedral is opened for. divine ferwice, wit 
every day; at half paſt nine o'clock in the murn- 0 
ing, and at three in the afternoon, 


A 

After giving a ſhort hiſtory of the building, weWeral, 
will accompany-you round the outſide of it, Inifice 
11 was originally founded in the year 610, by _ 
Ethelbert, a Saxon prince, on or near a place Wy... 
where, in the time of the Romans, a temple ſtood ſuffe 
that was dedicated to Diana. In 675, Erkinwald, bs 
biſhop of London, repaired and beautified the an- Niccei 
cient edifice, augmented its revenues, and procur-· Nuhic 
ed certain privileges from the Pope in its favour, MW, 
It received endowments and benefactions from MM. as 
king Athelſtan, Edgar, and Egleflede his wife, and Necals 


Edward the Confeſſor. In the reign of Willtan 
the Conqueror, 1086, it was conſumed by fire; 
but on its foundation there aroſe a magnificen! 
ſtructure, which was finiſhed in 1240. 

In 1444, the timber work of the ſteeple was 
fired by lightning. About 1562 the ſteeple wi 
ſet on fire by the careleſſneſs of a plumber, which 
greatly damaged the upper part of the church. 
After many years a contribution was raiſed among 
perſons of rank, for repairing the whole bun 

| Which 
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hich was ordered to be done under the direction 

Pt Inigo Jones, who finiſhed the work in 1641. 

cr. WPreſently after the flames of civil war broke out, 
chen this church was every way profaned and 
abuſed ; the body converted into ſaw-pits; and 
the ſtalls, organ, loft, &c. were demoliſhed. A 
confiderable ſum was raiied by contribution. to re- 

ar the damage, which work was in hand when 

| he dreadful fire of London, in 1666, entirely 
conſumed the whole ſtructure, 


„or THE PRESENT CATHEDRAL. 


A reſolution being taken to build a new cathe- 

ve dral, which ſhould equal, if not exceed, the mag- 
. Wificence and ſplendor of the old fabric, Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren was ordered to prepare a deſign, 


7 and cauſe a model therepf to be made as a rule and 
12 direction for the whole work. To raiſe a {1nd 


ſufficient to carry this work into execution, the 
ad, chamber of London was made an office for the 
a Wreceipt of contributions to defray the expence ; into 
Which, in ten years only, was paid the ſum of 
126,000 l. king Charles IL generouſly giving 10col 
0 Wa year out of his privy purke, beſides a new duty on 


and coals, which produced 5,0001. a year, over and 

tam Babove all other grants in its favour; ſo that the 

in legacies, ſubſcriptions, &c. continually coming in 

ce” amounted to more money than the purpoſes re- 
quired. | 

"WF Sir Chriſtopher exhibited ſeveral deſigns to diſ- 

Bs cover what would be moſt acceptable to the gene- 


ral taſte, which among all degrees was magnifi- 
ence and grandeur. Accordingly he prepared a 
deügn antique and well ſtudied, Boer nh pr to 
| | H 2 the 
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nong 
1 Ly, 


hich 
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thoſe from thence were of the largeſt ſcantlings; 
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the beſt ſtyle of the Greek and the Roman architet. 
ture; which the biſhops diſapproved of, as they 
thought it not enough in the cathedral faſhion, 
He then produced the ſcheme of the preſent mighy 
ſtructure, which was made choice of. 

All things being prepared, and many difficulties 
ſurmounted, in pulling down, clearing away, &.. 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren laid the firſt ſtone on the 21f 
day of June, 1675, in the reign of Charles II. 

The foundations being laid, Portland ſtone wx 
made choice of to complete the ſuperſtructure, x 


yet theſe could not be preſumed upon for columns 
exceeding four feet in diameter. This determinel 
Sir Chriſtopher to make choice of two orders, i. 
ſtead of one, and an Attic ſtory, as St. Peter's 2 
Rome, in order to preſerve the juſt proportions of 
his cornice; otherwiſe the fabric would have fallen 
ſhort of its intended height. On theſe principle 
therefore he proceeded, and raiſed the lofty edifice 
we now fee, a deſcription of which follows: 

The lower diviſion of the building is adornet 
with a range of double pilaſters, with their ent 
blatures of the Corinthian order ; and as many of 
the Compoſite or Roman order ornament tit 
upper. | 

The ſpaces between the arches of the windows 
and the architrave of the lower order, are fille 
with great variety of curious enrichments ; 25 att 
thoſe likewiſe above. 

The welt front, which we are going to deſcribe, 
ſhould be viewed from Ludgate-ſtreet, where f 
wil! fill the mind with a pleaſing aftoniſhment 
On this front is erected a moſt magnificent portico, 
graced with two ſtately turrets. Theſe are oy 
7 DS porte 
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ported by 12 maſſy fluted columns of the Corin- 
thian order; over theſe are eight Compofite co- 
lumns, ſupporting a beautiful pediment. And a 
noble flight of black marble ſteps extends the 
whole length of the portico. | ; 

The coiumns of this portico are doubled ; two 
columns are brought nearer together, to make 
greater intercolumns alternately, and to give a pro- 
per ſpace to three doors; the two ſide- doors for 
daily uſe, and the middle for ſolemnities. The 
columns are widened to make a free commodious 
paſſage to each door, which is gracefully done by 
placing the pillars alternately wide and cloſe. The 
middle door is caſed with white marble, and over it 
is St. Paul preaching to the Bereans, in baſſo relievo. 
On the pediment of this principal front, is a 
lively repreſentation of St. Paul's Converſion, 
carved in bas relief, by Mr. Birde. On the apex 
of the pediment is a majeſtic figure of St. Paul, 
with St. Peter on his right-hand, and St. James 
on his left; and on the front of the towers are the 
Four Evangeliſts, with their proper emblems: St. 
Matthew is diſtinguiſhed by an angel, St. Mark by 
a lion, St. Luke by an ox, and St. John by an eagle. 

In the area of the grand weſt front, on a pe- 
deſtal, ſtands a ſtatue of queen Anne : the figures 
on the baſe repreſent Britannia, with her ſpear; 
Gallia, with a crown on her lap; Hibernia, with 
her harp; and America, with her bow. Theſe 
were the workmanſhip of Mr. Hill, who was 
chiefly employed in all the decorations. 

The north entrance is by an aſcent of 12 circu- 
lar ſteps of black marble, It has a dome ſupport- 
ed by tix large columns of the Corinthian order, 
over which is a large urn, decorated with feſtoons. 


H 3 Above 


out of the flames, with the word RESURGAM un- 


on the apex of the pediment laſt mentioned. 
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Above is a pediment, in which is the royal arms pilaſ 
with the regalia, ſupported by angels; and at th: the e 
top are the ſtatues of. five of the apoſtles. grad 
At the eaſt end of the church is a ſweep or cir. Wmeet 
cular projection for the altar, ornamented with the ¶ ſumr 
orders, and with ſculpture, particulary Will. Ill, ¶ from 

The ſouth portico has an aſcent of 25 ſteps of with 
black marble. This portico anſwers to that on {ited b 
the north, having a dome ſupported in the fame both 
manner; and on the pediment is a phoenix rifingW I. 
dime 
walls 
door: 
weſt 


derneath it: this device perhaps had its origin 
from the following incident: Sir Chriſtopher ha» 
ing fixed upon the place for the center of the great 
dome, a labourer was ordered to bring him a flat 
{tone from among the rubbrſh, to leave as a mark 
of direction to the maſons ; the firſt the man came 
at happened to be a erave-ſtone, with nothing 
remaining of the inſcription, but the word Refi 
gam, which was remarked by the architect as a 
tavourable omen ;* it meaning, I ſhall riſe up 
again.“ On this fide of the building are five ſtatues, 
which take their fituation from that of St Andrew 


The pilaſters of the outſide are doubled, which 
ſerve as buttreſſes, and give a ſpace to large win- 
dows between; they alto adjult the arcades within, 
and regulate the roof. 

A magnificent dome riſes from the cet of this 
ſurpriſing fabric. Full 20 feet above the roof of 
the church is a circular range of 32 columns, 
with niches placed exactly againſt others within; 
theſe are terminated by their entablature, which 
ſupports a handſome gallery, adorned with a ſtove, 
baluſtrade. Above heſe columns is a range of 
pilaſters 
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rms pilaſters with windows between them; and from 
the the entablature of theſe, the diameter ot the dome 
gradually decreaſes. The arches of the dome 
cir. Wmeet above, at the height of 52 feet. On the 
the Wiummit of the dome is an elegant gilt baicony ; and, 
III. Wfrom its center riſes a beautiful lanthorn, adorned 
5 f with Corinthian columns. The whole is termina- 
on ted by a copper-ball, from which riſes a croſs, 
ame both finely gilt. 
ſling WW This cathedral is built in form of a croſs. The 
n. Mdimenfions in length, from eaſt to weſt, within the 
igin walls, are 500 feet; from north to ſouth, within the 
a Meoors of the porticos, 2 50 feet. The breadth, at the 
rea Weſt entrance, 100 feet. Front, with the turrets, 
fat 80 feet. Its circuit, 2292 leet. Its height within, 
ark {Wo feet; from thence to the upper gallery, 266 
ame feet; from the dome to the top of the croſs, 64 
ung feet: from the level of the ground to the top, 
fur o feet. The diameter of the dome is 108 feet, 
s 2 Hof the ball fix feet. The diameter of the columns 
up of the porticos 4 feet; their height 48 feet. To 
ues, Ithe top of the welt pediment, under the figure of 
rew t. Paul, is 120 feet. The height of the towers at 
the weſt front is 280 feet. The length of the mi- 
vte-hand on the dial, 8 feet; of the hour-hand 5 
feet 5 inches; of the hour figures 2 tect 7 inches. 
his church ſtands upon 2 acres, 16 perches, 
23 yards, and 1 foot of ground, and is ſurrounded 


VIN- 
hin, 


this Nrith about 2,500 grand iron baluſters, each about 
f of feet and a half high, fixed in a dwarf wall of 
ans, Newn ſtone. In this fine baluſtrade are ſeven noble 


in; Nron gates, which, together with the baluſters, 


nich Nrake the weight of the iron-work about 200 tons, 
one, Ne expence of which was above 11,0001. . 
of The higheſt or laſt ſtone, on the top of the 


athorn, was laid by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, the 
ſurveyor's 


ſters 


— 
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ſurveyor's ſon, in the reign of queen Anne, 1710 
in the preſence of Mr. Strong the principal maſon 
and others employed in the work. | 

Thus in 35 years was this mighty fabric, lofy 
enough to be ſeen at fea eaſtward, and at Windſo 
weſtward, began and finiſhed by one architeqd, 
one principal maſon, and under one biſhop of 
London, Dr. Henry Compton. The charge ws 
* chiefly by a ſmall and eaſy impoſition 
on ſea- coal. | 

Having ſurveyed the outſide of the cathedral, 
we muſt expreſs a wiſh that you could viſit the in. 
fide, at the time of divine ſervice ; for then you 
may enter at the weſt door, where, from the mid. 
dle, you will be pleaſed with beholding a grand 
viſta ; with an arcade, ſupported by large and lofi 
pillars on each hand, dividing the church into the 
body and two aiſles ; while the altar at the extre- 
mity of the choir terminates the view. And if 
you cannot attend at ſervice-time, it is well worth 
while to go down to the weſt door, though you 
enter at the north or ſouth. e 

If it is not ſervice-time, you pay two-pence to be 
admitted into the cathedral. 

Within this cathedral are three aiſles. Sir 


Chriſtopher has been particularly careful in the 


diſpoſition of the vaultings which is an ellentil 
beauty, and without which all other ornaments 
would have loſt their effect. The vault is hemi- 
{pherical, conſiſting of 24 cupolas, cut off ſemici: 
cular, with ſegments to join to the great archs 
one way, and the other way they are cnt acrols 
with elliptical cylinders, to let in the upper light 
of the nave : but in the aiſles the leſſer cupolas are 
cut both ways in ſemicircular ſections, and all ts 
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gether make a graceful geometrical form, diſtin- 


guiſned by circular wreaths; as is the horizontal 
jection of the cupola. The arches and wreaths 
are of ſtone, carved : the ſpandrels between are 
of ſound brick, inveſted with ſtucco of cockleſhell 
lime, which becomes as hard as Portland-ſtone ; 
and which, having large planes between the ſtone 
ribs, are capable of further ornaments of painting, 
if required. Beſides theſe 24 cupolas, there is a 
half-cupola at the eaſt, and the great cupola of 108 
feet diameter in the middle of the croſſing of the 
great aiſles; it is extant out of the wall, and is 
very lightſome by the windows of the upper order, 
which ſtrike down the light through the great 
colonnade that incircles the dome without, and 


ſerves for the butment of the dome, which is 


brick, of two bricks thick: but, as it riſes every 
way 5 feet high, has a courſe of excellent brick 
of 18 inches long bending through the whole 
thickneſs; and, to make it ſtill more ſecure, it is 
ſurrounded with a vaſt chain of iron, ſtrongly 
linked together at every ten feet: this chain is let 
into a channel cut into the bandage of Portland. 
ſtone, and defended from the weather by filling 
the grove with lead. | 

All the floor of the church and choir to the al- 
tar rails is paved with marble. The altar is paved 
with porphyry, poliſhed, and laid in ſeveral geo- 


metrical figures. 


The colours hanging over the weſtern entrance 


were taken from the French at Louiſbourg, in 
1758. There are other colours hanging in this aiſle 
which were taken at Valenciennes, St. Lucia, &c. 
Round the dome are the flags which were taken 
from the French by lord Howe, June 1, 1794; 

1 trom 
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from the Spaniards by lord St. Vincent, Feb. 1, 
1797; from the dutch by lord Duncan, Oct. 15 
1797 ; and others taken in 1795, 1796, and 150). 

On your left-hand 1s an early morning-prayer 
chapel, where divine-ſervice is performed every 
day, Sunday excepted : and, on your right, is the 
Conſiſtory: each has a magnificent ſcreen of carved 
wainſcot, that has been greatly admired ; as hu 
alſo the carving of the ſtately figures that adorn 

the organ-caſe, 

The cupola is ſupported on eight vaſt pillars 
curiouſly adorned. The roof of the choir is up. 

orted by fix pillars, and the roof of the church 
by two ranges, conſiſting of 20 more. 
The inſide of the cupola is painted and richly 
decorated, by chat eminent Ergltth artiſt Sir Jams 
Thornhill; who, in eight compartments, has re 
33 the principal paſſages in the hiſtory of $t 
aul's life; namely, his Converſion; his Puniſh. 
ing Elymas the Sorcerer with blindneſs; his 
Preaching at Athens; his Curing the Poor Crip. 
le at Lyſtra; and the reverence there paid him by 
the prieſts of Jupiter asa god ; his converſion of 
the Gaoler ; his Preaching at Epheſus ; and the 
Burning of the Magic Books in conſequence of the 
miracles he there wrought ; his Trial before Agrip- 
a; his ſhipwreck on the iſland of Melita, or 
Ialto; and his Miracle of the Viper. 

In the center of the croſs aiſle is fixed a brals 
plate, and round it is a moſt beautiful variegated 
pavement. Here you have a full view of the cu. 

ola or dome, of the whiſpet ing-gallery, and of 
the paintings above it, which fill the mind with 4 
pleaſing ſurprize. 


Beſpre 
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Before you enter the choir, on your right-hand, 
vou will ſee a monument erected to the memory of 
Mr. Howard, the great philanthropiſt. It is a 
ſingle figure of this gentleman : his riglit- foot being 


l placed conſiderably forward, and the body advan- 
0 ced upon it, gives an appearance of motion to the 
Wl LE and the inclined air of the head, with the 


ſeveral features of the face, are ſtrongly expreſſive 
of benevolence. In his left-hand he holds a ſcroll 
of papers; on one is written “ Plan for the Im- 
provement of Priſons;“ on the corner of another 
« Hoſpitals;” pointing out the principal objects of 
his exerttons. At the foot of the ſtatue 1s another 
paper, with the word © Regulations” written on 
it, In his right-hand he holds a key, alluding to 
his exploring the dungeons; and the rings and 
. Nrbhains among which he ſtands, intereſt the feelings 
ib. Jof the ſpectator in the miſery of the inhabitants of 

his Nhoſe wretched abodes: his trampling on ſome 
jetters, which lie on the ground, ſuggeſt the hoſ- 


"= tility of his ſentiments to their ſufferings. On the 
n of edeſtal is a bas-relief, repreſenting a ſcene in a 
| the Nriſon, where Mr. Moward, having broken the 
' the hains of the priſoners, is bringing proviſions and 
i oathing for their relief. The epitaph ſets forth 


s chriſtian virtues, in his endeavours to reduce 
he ſum of human miſery in priſons and hoſpitals 


bra, In various parts of the world; that he was born 
rated t Hackney 1726; that he died at Cherſon, in 
e cu: ian Tartary, 1790, a victim to the perilous 
add benevolent attempt to aſcertain the cauſs of, 


nd find an efficacious remedy for, the plague. 
This monument, which was the firſt introduced in- 
dt. Paul's cathedral, was executed by Mr. Bacon, 
tte expence of 1,300 guineas, which was raiſed 


Dy. - 
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by a grateful ſubſcription among the friends of 
philanthropy. It was opened in 1796. | 

On the left-hand is a monument erected to the 
memory of Dr. Johnſon. He is repreſented as; 
moral philoſopher in intenſe thought. His Jeaning 
againſt a column is expreſſive of the firmneſs d 
his mind, and the ſtability of his maxims. His 
features are tinctured with ſeverity, . alluding to hi 
character and manner of writing. The magnitude 
of parts, and grandeur of ſtyle in the ſtatue, accord, 
with the maſculine ſenſe and nervous ſtyle contain. 
ed in his writings, And the ſculptor has united 
that eaſe which is proper for a figure engaged ax 
ſtudy, with the energy which was ſo peculiar to 
the Dr. He died 1784. It was executed by Mr, 
Bacon, and openedin 1796. 
The choir, the aiſles on each ſide, and the or- 
gan, are incloſed with beautiful iron rails and gates 

The organ-gallery is ſupported with eight C6- 
rinthian columns of blue and white marble. 8 

The choir has on each fide zo ſtalls, which, Puftic 
with the other ornaments, are beautifully carved, 
The biſhop's throne is on the ſouth fide, and an 
the north the lord-mayor's. | 

The reader's deſk is incloſed with very fine bras 
rails, in which is a braſs pillar, ſupporting a 
eagle of braſs, which holds the book on its bac 
aud expanded wings, all gilt. | 

The altar-piece is adorned with four noble flytel 
Pilaſters, painted add veined with gold, in imin 
tion of lapis lazuli; and there capitals are doubl 
gilt. In the inte.columniations are 21 pannels d 
figured crimſon velvet. 

This grand cathedral, thus finiſhed, is undoubt 
edly one of the moſt magnificent modern building 

I 


d f. 
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in Europe; and we will venture to conclude, that, 
m Fo loftineſs and grandeur, beauty in perſpective, 
truth and firmneſs in building, taſte in deſign, 
harmony of parts, and convenience for the ſolemn 
celebration of divine worſhip, there neither 1s, 
rr. WW vor ever was, ſo perfect a building, begun and 
ry fniſhed under the ſole direction of one man, in 


: the univerſe. 

ude 

au or THE CURIOSITIES WHICH 

ite STRANGERS PAY TO SEE. 

| 0 rar Gorpex GALLERY. [ Price 24. each perſon.] 
r to 


M. A little to the left from the ſouth door, are the 
fairs leading to the cupola, by which you aſcend 
0 this gallery by 534 ſteps : 200 of them are very 
aſy ; but higher -they are dark and diſagreeable, 
ſpecially between the outer caſe of the dome and 
the brick cone; though the little light given is 
Jufficient to ſhew amazing proofs of the wonderful 
ontrivances of the architect. | | 

From this gallery, which is ſurrounded wth 

one baluſtrade,. you have a fine proſpect of the 
wer, of the whole city, and country round 
ich, in a clear day, affords a moſt pleaſiug va- 
ty, and with which many are ſatisfied, unwill- 
ig to undergo the fatigue of mounting higher, 


Or THE WHISPERING GALLERY. 


[Price Two-pence each perſon.] 
Jou will come to this gallery on your return; 
nd from it you have an excellent view of the 
me paintings in the cupola, and of the beautiful 
avement of the church. 8 ; 
| I Here 
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Here ſounds are enlarged in an aſtoniſhing may. 
ner; a whiſper is heard round the whole circum. 
ference ; even the ticking of a watch; the voice d 
one perſon ſoftly ſpeaking againſt the wall on the 
other ſide, ſeems as if he ſtood at your ear on thi, 
though the diſtance between them is 143 feet; and 
the ſhutting of the door reſounds through the 
place like thunder. Perſons of diſtinction ar 
conducted to this gallery by a moſt beautiful digit 
of ſtairs. | 


Or Tar Linkaxy, [Price Tauo- pence each priſen] 


The library is trifling and poor; though the 
wainſcotting and caſes for the reception of ff 
books are elegant and convenient. The iiooring 
is the greateſt curioſity in it, being maſt arifuly 
inlaid without either nails or pegs, like the framing 
of a billard-table. In this library is a fine paint 


ing of Dr. Henry Compton, biſhop of Londa T 
under whom the cathedral was built. of f 
| | trive 
Or Six CurisToPHER WRNN's rinsT MoDEL ffn 
BUILDING THIS CATHEDRAL. CO 
[Price Tw3-pence each perſon.] ee 
This was Sir Chriſtopher's favourite deſign, a 
was, like St. Peter's at Rome, of one order on) 
the Corinthian ; but when it was ſhewn to his Ma 
jeſty, the biſhops did not like it: they wanted on 
more cathedral-faſhioned. Some time after, 
exhibited a plan of the preſent ſtructure, wahr 
they made choice of. The report of this mod - 
being taken from St. Peter's at Rome is falſe; tour 


= 
* Y 


was Sir Chriſtopher's own invention, finifh 
; wit 
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mth much ſtudy and contrivance. And it has 
deen remarked, that in this model he exerted his 
moſt genius. We therefore lament that it Gould 
x ſuffered to run to decay. R 


math 
um- 
Ce o& 
n the 
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and 
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digit 


Op TyHxz GREAT BELL. 


f Price T wo-pence each per/on.] 
The Great Bell is eighty-four hundred weight, 
d is placed on the ſouth tower; on it the bam- 
mer of the clock ſtrikes the hour; and the quar- 
ers are {truck on the lelier bell. Fhe ſound of 
oth is ſo very great, that, if you are near them 
yhen ſtriking, your ears are much affected. It is 
gd, the ſound of the great bell has been heard as 
ir as Windſor, | 


en. 
1 the 


F the 


orig 

al Os Tur GEouz TRY STARS, 
ming DE Se | 

paint [ Price Tauo- pence each perſon. ] 


ado The laſt curioſity to be ſeen here, is this flight. 
of ſtairs : the ſteps of which are ſo artfully con- 
rived, that they ſeem to hang together withoue 

L corny viſible ſupport. But ſteps of this ſort may 
now be commonly ſeen. 

The whole expence of erecting this ſuperb edi. 
ke amounted to the ſum of 736,7521, 25. 3d. 

n, a | : 

: on —— ——ů—ð—r Nm — ?:? n:: * 
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er, Of Black-Friars Bridge. 


r is a fione bridge, built a-croſs the Thames, 


Y from Black-friars-to the oppoſite . in the 
e dunty of Surry; and is very light and elegant. 


w 
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The city of London were empowered by act of 
parliament to open a ſubcription for building thi 
bridge; the ſubcribers to which were to receie 
good intereſt till their money was repaid. For 
which purpoſe a toll was eſtabliſhed, to be paid by 
all paſſengers, both horfe and toot, till ſuch time 
as the whole was paid off. 

The firſt pile was driven, in the middle of the 
Thames, on the jth of June, 1760. And the 
firſt ſtone was laid on the 31ſt of October follow. 
ing, by Sir Thomas Chitty, knt. then lord-mayor, 
ſeveral coins of George II. in gold, ſilver, and 
copper, being laid under it, together with an in. 
ſcription to William Pitt, eſq. late one of his ma. 
jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate; and a {ilver 
medal, with an infcription to Robert Mylne, the 
architect. 

The foundations of the piers, as well as the 
abutments, are built upon piles driven into the bel 
of the river; with bottoms of timber for reſting 
on the heads of thoſe piles, forming the bottom d 
the caiſſoon. 

It has eight piers, and nine elliptical arches. 

The center arch is 100 feet wide, the next on 
each fide is 98 feet, the ſecond on each fide is d) 
feet, the third 80, and the fourth 70. The recelies 
on the bridge are ſupported by two Ionic pillar 
and two pilaſters, riſing from a ſemicircular pro- | 
jection of the pier above high-water mark. Theſe N 
viewed from the water have an elegant and grand 
appearance. The whole is of Portland ſtone. * 

This bridge is about 1100 feet over. The 


; R + f 
breadth for carriages is 28 feet; and the raiſed d 
footway.on each ſide is ſeven feet wide. 10 


On of 
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** On the top of the bridge runs a grand open 
bein haluſtrade, which on the inſide is four feet ten 
For Winches high; but it is badly contrived for viewing 


ſo fine a proſpect, as you muſt ſtoop to look . 
through, or climb to peep over. | 

Over each pier is a receſs, containing a bench. 
* to At the ends, on each fide, is a grand flight of 

tie! eps for landing of goods and paſſengers : which 
are more elegant than convenient. 

The lamps on the bridge are gracefully placed: 
on each pier two, and on each arch one. 

At the foot of the bridge, on the Surry ſide, 
that county is divided from London by a line cut 
in the pavement on each ſide. 
de. This bridge was opened for carriages in Novem- 

ber 1769, and is executed in ſo elegant a manner 
tte by Mr. Phillips, that we may juſtly pronounce it 
bel None of the fineſt in the world. | 
ſtirg From this bridge you may view St. Paul's to 
mach advantage. | 


ches. — —— — om 
t on 45 | 

1 | Of the Leverian Muſeum. 

lars Admittance 15. each Perſon. 

a EAR the foot of Black-friars bridge, on the 
rand Surrey fade, is the, Leverian Muſeum. The 


great diſplay of nature here exhibited is very 
The ſuperb and diverſified, and is worthy the attention 
ail Jef the curious. Theſe curioſities were collected 
by Sir Aſhton Lever, at a vaſt expence of money, 
ume, and trouble. They were afterwards diſpoſed 
oa Nef by lottery; ſince which many important and 
a c „„ extremely 
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extremely valuable articles have beeen added u 
them. 

This muſeum conſiſts of various ' miſcellaneow 
articles: together with native foſſils, extraneous fof, 
ſils, ſhells, birds, beaſts, inſects, reptiles, fiſh, &c. 

Moſt of the ſubjects are in glaſs-caſes. | 

Among the ni/cellaneous articles, you will behold 
a variety of weapons of war of different nations 
many of which are of curious workmanſhip. Al 
the warlike weapons of the ſeveral ſavage nations 
of America. The clubs are many of them cur. 
ouſly carved, and ſome require great ſtrength to 
ule them. | 

Here are the male and female dreſſes of various 
nations; ladies ſhoes and ſlippers from Ching, 
Perſia, Turkey, &c. And Oliver Cromwell's ar. 
mour, with part of his dreſs. 

Under this claſs are, muſical inſtruments, to- 


bacco- pipes, &c. from China and the Eaſt-Undies; 


{ſpecimens of ſhells, woods, and birds eggs; and 
manuſcripts written by perſons born without hands 
or fect. Alſo ornaments, idols, domeſtic utenſil, 
&c. of the people in the newly-difcovered iflands. 

Several caſes of Italian, German, and Briſtol 
marble, granite, &c. and ſome beautifully manu- 
factured fluors of Derbyſhire. 

Skins of ſerpents; horns, bones, teeth, and 
heads of animals; ſharks jaws ; an elephant's tuſh 
which weighs 113 pounds; manati, crocodile, ſea- 
lioneſs, &c. &c. | 

The head and tuſhes of a Norwal whale, brought 
from Greenland. It is in good preſervation, and 
is the only one we can remember in any cabinet. | 

The manati, a large amphibious animal, which 
inhabits the rivers of Africa and South — 

| ol 


| orſe, which belonged to the Landgrave of Heſſe 
aſſel about the year 1660. 4 


is fol. Among a variety of native foſſilt are, ſpars, ores, 
Kc. Mprecious ſtones, pebbles, chryſtals, &c. ſome of 


vhich are the produce of England; but a great 
number are from the Eaſt Indies, from Siberia, 
Brazil, Mount Caucafus, the Peak af Teneriffe, Ger- 
many, and almoſt every other country in Europe. 

The 4:irds which are here exhibited amount to 
* about 5000 ; they are from all countries, and con- 
2 0 
ine preſervation, and of in 
rious Hbeautiſul plumage. In viewing them you are fil- 
ing 
5 ar- Neyes look round with aſtoniſhment. 

Among them are, the rhinoceros bird, fo called 
from the formation of its beak; and a _ pea- 


hen, which at eleven years old put forth the plu- 


„ (Os 
dies; 


and mage of a cock, The African flamingo, humming 
ands bird, king bird of Paradiſe, pelican, filver phea- 
nſils, ¶ ant from China, the cormorant, and a brood of 
ind. Npartridges, conſiſting of the cock, the hen, feven- 


teen chickens, and two eggs, in the utmoſt perfec- 
tion of preſervation. 

Likewiſe the peacock, pea-hen, Jamaica flamin- 
go, vulture from Gibraltar, large cockatoo, non- 
deſcript hawk; fwan, male and female; eagle, 


"1{tol 
Anu - 


ca. White pea-fowl, Guinea fowl, demoiſelle of Nu- 

midia, zebra bird, curaſſo; the argus pheaſant, 
ught rom Pekin in China, very remarkable for the 
and Wheaty of its plumage, and the elegance and ma- 
zet. eity of its form. : 
hick W A large cock buſtard from Norfolk, that weigh- 


ei tweuty-nine pounds. The peacock pheaſant 
fi e from 
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You will ſee a painting of a moſt remarkable 


ain above 1600 different eee They are in 
nitely variegated and 


ed with furprize and delight, and the wandering 


* 
11 
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from China, a bird of beautiful plumage; the 
caſſowary from Java, remarkable for being large 
and ugly, with exceſſively ſtrong legs and feet, 
wings ſhort, quills of the porcupine kind, and 
feathers that look like the hair of bears; the alba. 
troſe, from the Cape of Good Hope, conſpicuos 
too for its ſize, which, when it ſpreads its wings 
muſt look prodigious, they being 13 feet from ty 
to tip. And the crowned African crane, the Cyrus 
crane, from Bengal, the golden pheaſant, the ring ky 
pheaſant, and the mandarine duck, all from China, 0 
and all remarkable for beauty of ſhape and plu- ary 
mage; the American ſcarlet curlew, the goldes * 
eagle, eagle owl, great crowned Indian pigeon, aud lis 
the male and female oſtrich, egg and young. The ' 1 
oſtrich here preſerved ſtands near ſeven feet high, hee 
and when alive could have extended hiniſelf t9 
almoſt nine. There are a pair of humming bird ror 
put in the fame caſe, by way of contraſt. - 
The extraneous foſſils are one of the firſt co. 
lections in the world, and conſiſt of woods, plants, on. 
bones, bilvalve-ſhells, horns, entrochi, echini in J 
chalk and flint, belemnites, pediculi, teeth and * 
palates of fiſh, nauticuh, &c. none of them mine- * 
ral productions, but by ſome great revolution in * 
the ſyſtem of the earth have been buried in it, and 5 
laid there for ages. a 
The /hells are a moſt beautiful collection and . 


Mex 
ma! 
oun 
ible, 
well 
kept 
ind 

{ io 
api 


ant 


: .\ Wa 
arrangement of cowries, ſea- eggs, clamps, muſiels " 
Innpets, - cockles, harps, mutics, ſpikes, witres das 
ſnails, ſpirals, dippers, olives, liveries, figs, tur- 12 

nips, | barnacles, ſuns, conchs, tuns, trump? 9 
helmets, &c. &. 2X7 bat 


The 4ea/ts conſiſt of the large Greenland bear, 
royal tiger, icopaid, Perfian cat, Perſian iyn% bx 
ONE + | : Mexican 
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Mexican hog, beaver, otter, badger, martin, fus 


the WM - ag yy 7 
aro mart, opoſſum; a young hippopotamus, and a 
feet, Poung African rhinoceros, two animals remark- 


ble, when full grown, for bulk and ſtrength, as 
well as form; the ichneumon, a ſpecies of weaſel, 
kept in houſes in India and Egypt to deſtroy rats 
nd mice; an old lion from the Tower; arma- 
ſillo, flying ſquirrel from the Eaſt-Indies ; por- 


n ti i f 

1 apine, tailleſs macau, petril- noſed- bat, the great 
: ing ant eater from South America, an animal that 
33 


hves entirely on ants, which it catches by the 
zfiſtance of a ſharp oblong noſe, and an exceed- 
ingly long glutinous tongue. 

The elephant and zebra which are preſerved in 
this muſeum belonged to her preſent Majeſty. 
Here is alſo a fine collection of the various 
Ipecies of monkeys; among which are a young 
male and female ouran outang, conſpicuous for 
their diſguſting and diſtorted reſemblance to the 
human form; the large African baboon, the long 


] 
| 5 armed monkey, the dog- faced monkey, and the 
wy hlky or lion monkey, from Brafil, &c. 
an The izſect claſs contains ſome beautiful caſes of 
nine. butterflies, moths, ſcorpions, beetles, graſshop- 
n in ers, tarantula, ſpiders, locuſts, &c. & c. 
and . Among the antiques are various ſpecimens ot 
Roman, Perfian, German, Old Engliſn, &c. an- 
and liques in iron, braſs, and pottery, together with 
ifiels a boſs buffalo, an Angora goat, and a few other 
8 beaſts; and a remarkably fine Roman phont, or 
tur- baſin of earthen ware, on which is painted à re- 
pety preſentation of a fea engagement, &c. 

Among the reptiles are the rattle ſnake, polypus, 
ben, all frag, torpeds, camelion, guana, lizards, ſer- 


pents, ſnakes, &c, &c. &c. 
Among 
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Awong the fb are the wolf-fiſh, frog-fiſh, | 
monk-fiſh, needle-fiſh, porcupine-fiſh, toad-fiſh, 
file and variegated  file-fiſh, ſaw-fiſh, dolphin, Da 
electrical-eel, tpider-crab, grampus, ſcarlet gur- 
nard, remora, & c. &c. &c. 

Here are alſo a curious collection of corals. 

The endleſs variety diſplayed in the beautiful 
plumage of the birds, and the ſparkling colours * 
reflected from the ſhells, ſpars, ores, &c. &c, - 
their ſeveral properties, manners, and diſpoſitions; be 
the terrible and ferocious ſtare of animals; the , 


malevolent aſpect of the reptile race, all conſpire 7 
to fill the beholder with a majeſtic awe : and while 11 
he forms an idea of the manners af men in diſtant » 7 


countries, by the forms of their habits, he con- F 
templates the various beings that inhabit the earth, 


and ſurveys the works of nature with wonder! * 
1 | mig 

— — — — um 

Of Salmon; Wan-Morę, * 
Near Temple- bar, Fleet: fercet, 15. each perſon. g 
H E RE are a great variety of figures moulded 4s 
- 1n wax to the amount of about 200; we 7 


ſhall deſcribe the principal pieces in each room: 
In the firft room are, The Hir princeſs Androme- 
da, who was chained to a rock, to be devoured by 
a ſea-monſter, | | 
Mr. Henderſon in Macbeth, with the witches, 
ghoſts, &c. | | 
A Cherokee king, with his chief, 
The chaſte Suſanna, and the two Elders. 
Edwin and Angelina. 5 


SALMON'S WAX-WORK. gg 
In the ſecond room: The magnificent tent of king 


Ih, Darius, who was taken by Alexander the Great; 
un, jn it is ſeen his mother, his queen and children, &c. 


ur- 7 the third room: Margaret counteſs of Hannen- 
burgh, ſaid to have been delivered of 365 children 
ifal at a birth; occaſioned by a raſh wiſh of a poor 


ar woman. 
* A Dutch chriſtening. | 
J The chaſte nuns of Collingham, who ſlit up 


* their noſes and upper lips to preſerve their virgin 
in vow, when the Danes invaded this land. 


© Marc Anthony and Cleopatra, with their twin 
children weeping over them. | 
An old maid. and her ſweetheart. Fruit, &c. 
In the fourth room: The brave Charactacus, 
rt prince of South Wales, who, to redeem his coun- 
try from the bondage of the Romans, withſtood a 
mighty army ; being overcome, he was led in tri- 
umph to Rome. | | 
Queen Elizabeth. | 
Lady Margaret Ruſſel, ſaid to have pricked her 
finger, and bled to death. 
King Henry VIII. introducing Anne Bullen to 
de Hurt, to the great diſlike of queen Katherine and 


ve rdinal Wolſey. 
\. . Mrs. Siddons in Jane Shore, and Mr Kemble 
me. in Octavian. Fg 
ib The death of Werter, attended by Charlotte 
aud her family. Ea] | 
has The' Britiſh giant, or king Arthur of the Round 


Table, whoſe body was found entire at Glaſton- 
bury 600 years after he was buried. 

Jeoffroy of Monmouth, the firſt Engliſh writer, 
| The Jate queen of France. 
is A Magdalen. | 
| Mrs. 


gb SALMON'S WAX- WORK. 


Mrs. Salmon (who made the wax-work), with 
three of her children. 5 

The counteſs of Huntingdon. 

In the fifth rom: The duke and dutcheſs of 
Wirtemberg, with a repreſentation of their mar- 
riage ceremony | 

The duke and dutcheſs of York, with attendants, 


Of Somer/ſet-Place. 


JT is ſituated 1n the Strand. The old building 

which ſtood here was called Somerſet-houſe, and 
was erected about 1549, butin 1775 it was order- 
ed by an act of parliament to be pulled down, 
with a delign to build, in one place, ſuch public 
offices as had connection with each other. The 
principal of which here follow: 

The privy- ſeal, and ſignet, the navy, navy. pay 
victualling, ſick and wounded, ordnance, ſtamp, 
lottery, falt-tax, hackney- coach, hawkers and ped- 
lars, the ſurveyor-general of crown-land, the du- 
chies of Cornwall and Lancaſter, the two auditors 
of impreſts, the pipe, comptroller of the pipe, the 
_ clerk of the eſtreats, and treaſurers remembrancers. 
Here are houſes for the treaſurer, the pay-maiter, 
and ſix commiſſioners of the navy. Alſo houſes 
for three commiſſioners of the victualling, and 
their ſecretary, for one commiſſioner of the ſtamps, 
and one of the ſick and wounded, and other apart- 
ments for inferior officer s. | 

In the front next the Strand, are the apartment 
of the Royal Society, the Antiquarian Society, an! 
the Royal Acad. my of Arts. Thi 

is 
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rith W - This front is compoſed of a ruſtic baſement, 
" W ſupporting a Corinthian order of columns, crown- 
ed in the center with an Attic, and at the extremi- 
s of ties with a baluſtrade. | 
nar- W The baſement conſiſts of nine large arches: three 
in the middle open, forming the principal en- 
ants. MW trance; and three at each end, filled with windows 
of the Doric order, adorned with pilaſters, enta- 
blatures, and pediments. | | 
On the key-ſtones of the nine arches are carved 
in alto relievo, and in a very maſterly manner, 
nine Coloſſal maſks, repreſenting Ocean, and the 
eight great rivers in England, viz. Thames, Hum- 
ding WY ber, Merſey, Dee, Medway, Tweed, Tyne, and 
and MW evern, with proper emblems, to denote their dif- 
der. MW ferent peculiarities. „ 
n, Ocean is in the center, repreſented by a vene- 
blic I rable head of an old man, whoſe flowing beard re- 
The * waves, which are filled with various kinds 
of fiſh, | 
pay, . Thames is on the right of ocean; a majeſtic 
rap, MW bead, crowned with billing ſwans and Juxuriant 
bed. gariands of fruits and flowers. 
du- Humber is the next in order to the right of the 
tors center; a ſtriking contraſt to the Thames. It is 
the In athletic, hardy countenance, with the beard 
ers. and hair difordered by the fury of tempeſts. 
ter, Next are the Merſey and the Dee; one crowned 
uſes with garlands of oak, the other with reeds and 
and N other aquatic productions. | 
nps, The maſks which decorate the arches towards 
art- WW the left are, firſt, the Medway; a head ſimilar to 
that of the Thames, but expreſſive of leſs urba- 
ents W ity, more negligently dreſſed, and bearing for 
an! W emblems the prow of a ſhip of war, with feſtoons 
ef hops, and ſuch fruits as enrich its banks. 
This | K Tweed 


— —_ > 
em * 
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Tweed is next; a ruſtic, with lank hair, a rough 
beard, and other marks of rural ſimplicity. ode 
Tyne and Severn are the remaining two. Tyne Far 
is a head-dreſs artfully compoſed of ſalmon, inter- 7 
mixed with kelp aud other ſea-weeds. the 
Severn is a fimilar head-dreſs compoſed of 7 


{edges and cornucopias, from whence flow abun- h 
x : wh1 
dant ſtreams of water, with Jampreys and other fiſh, Ia ge 
The Corinthian order on the baſement conſiſts 5 
of ten columns placed upon pedeſtals, having their N aha 


regular entablature. witt 
The order comprehends two floors, a principal, Nuith 
and a mezzanine; the windows of the latter being of \ 
only ſurrounded with architraves; but thoſe of the © 
principal floor have before them a baluſtrade, and 
are adorned with Ionic pilaſters, entablatures, Ndoor 
and pediments ; the three central ones have large W,,q 
tablets, covering part of the architrave and frieze, WM 7. 
on which is repreſented, in baſſo relievo, medal- 
lions of his majeſty, the queen, and the prince 
of Wales, ſupported by lions, and reſpectively 
adorned with garlands of laure], myrtle, and oak. 

The Attic, which diſtinguiſhes the center of 
the front, extends over three intercolumniations; 
and is divided into three parts by four Coloſſal 
ſtatues placed on the columns of the order, ths 
central ſpace being left bare, perhaps for an in- 
ſcription. Theſe figures repreſent four venerable 
men in ſenatorial robes, bearing the cap of liberty 
on their heads. They have each in one hand a 
faſces of reeds firmly bound togcther, as an emblem 
of ſtrength derived from Unanimity ; and in the 
other are ſuſtained reſpectively, the Cakes, the mir- 
ror, the ſword, and the bridle; ſymbols of Jul: 
tice, Prudence, Valour, and Moderation. 


The 
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| The Attic terminates with a group conſiſting of 

ag MF the arms of the Britiſh Empire; ſupported on one 
fide by the Genius of England ; on the other by 
yne fame, ſounding the trumpet. | 
ter. The three open arches in the ſtrand front form 
the principal entrance to the whole ſtructure: 

of Theyopen to a ſpacious and ſtately veſtibule, by 
un- WF which the ſtreet is united to the back front, and is 
in. Ff general atrium to the whole edifice, 
liſts The veſtibule is decorated with Doric columns, 
heir N whoſe tablatures ſupport the vaults, which are ſet off 
| with well choſen antique ornaments, intermixed 
Pal, N with the cyphers of their majeſties and the prince 
ing Hof Wales. | 
the W Over the Academy door is the buſt of Michael 
and Angelo Bonarroti, the firit of artiſts, And over the 
res, door of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies is the 
arge Whuſt of Sir Iſaac Newton, the firſt of philoſophers, 
ec, MW The front of this building towards the principal 
dal - court is conſiderably wider than that of the Str and, 
and is compoſed of a corps de logis, with two pro- 


vely ecting wings; the ſtyle of decoration is however 
ak. f nearly the ſame ; the principal variation conſiſting 
r 0 


in the doors, windows, or ſmaller parts, which, 
are of other forms, and different dimenſions, _ 

The five maſks on the key-ſtones of the arches 

repreſent tutelar deities of the place, 


1 The ſtatues of the Attic repreſent the four parts. 
able the globe; America armed, breathing defiance; 
erty Wie reſt loaded with tributary fruits, &c, | 
nd 2 The Attic finiſhing, like that of the Strand front, 
blem $ compoſed of the Britiſh arms on a cartel, ſur- 
* bunded with ſedges and ſea-weeds · It is ſupport- 


by Tritons armed with tridents, and holding a 
toon of nets filled with fiſh, &c. | 
K 2 Near 


— 
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Near this front are two ſunken courts ſurrounded 
with elegant arcades, ſerving to give light to the 
baſement ſtory. In the middle of each of theſe 
courts is a reſervoir of water, for the purpoſe of 
ſerving the apartments below, and in cafe of fire, 

Here is a Fatue of king George III. attended by 
emblems of ſtrength and royalty ; in his right-hand 
he holds an olive branch. Beneath is old Thames, 
pouring abundance of wealth into the kingdom, 
from a large cornucopia. 

The buildings, in which are the before: men- 
tioned offices, & c. form the principal court. They 
are grand, elegant, and lofty, of great extent, and 
ſtrikingly indicate an exertion of great inventive 
faculties; while the general diſpoſition affords a 
pleaſing ſatisfaction. And it may juſtly be called 
one of the moſt ſuperb edifices in England, 

Next the Thames is a magnificent terrace, 


which for grandeur and beauty of view is un- 


paralleled. It is ſupported by a rough ruſtic 
baſement adorned with an arcade of 32 arches 
euch 12 feet wide, and 24 high. In the middle of 
the baſement is a grand ſemicircular arch for tix 


King's barges. 


— 


6—— o—_—_ 


At the end of the Strand is Charing-cro/5. Here 
is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles I. erected in 1658. 
It is well placed, the pedeſtal finely elevated, and 
the horſe full of fire and ſpirit; but the king | 


neither well deſigned nor executed, the face has. 


ing no expreſſion, nor the figure character. 


Near Charing-croſs are the king's ſtables, called 


the Meuſc. It is a grand and noble building, of 
a 
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* mixture of the Ruſtic and the Gothic: the 
"hel middle gate is built after the firſt; and the towers 


over the two other gates are in the laſt. Some 
fine horſes may generally be ſeen here. 


mes Paſſing Charing-croſs again, on your right-hand 
dom, Wis the Admiralty-office, In the front next the ſtreet | 

sa handſome colonade. The building is of brick 
men- Nand ſtone. The eaſt front has two deep wings; 
They Wand is entered by a very lofty portico, ſupported 
and by four very large ſtone columns of the Ionic order, 
ntive Ito which their is an aſcent by a few ſteps. It con- 
ds aFtains the offices and apartments for the lords of 
-alled the admiralty. Telegraphs are erected on the top 

of the admiralty, which are uſed for a ſpeedy com- 
race, Imunication of intelligence between London and 

un- Dover, &c. 


-uſtic 8 


e H. Froceeding on the ſame ſide, you come to the 
Hrſe-guerds, which was rebuilt in 1754, at the ex- 


Y pence of 30,0001. It is jo named from the horſe- 
guards doing conſtant duty here, mounted and 
completely armed ; two of whom may be con- 

rl lantly ſeen in two ſtone pavillions a little detatched 

656 kom the building. It is a modern ſtone edifice, 

7 anſiſting of a center and two wings, having an 


ir of ſtrength, plainneſs, and regularity. An 
's "Macked paſſage, leading into St. James's Park, is 
in the center; and above is a pediment, in which 
b the King's arms in relief; and the top is well 
iniſhed by a cupola and clock. The park front 
alledMWPpcars more ſimple, and has a better effect. This 
g, of bthe principal entrance to the park, and the way 
lat his majeſty paſſes to the Parliament-houſe. In 
. his 
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this building is the war office; and occaſion 
courts-martial for the army are held here. 


» 


Oppoſite the Horſe- guards is Vhiteball. Hen 
obſerve the Banguetting-houſe, built, according to: 
deſign of Inigo fones, in 1619. It is a beautifi 
and magnificent ſtructure, built of hewn ſtone 
adorned with an upper and lower range of pilla 
of the Doric and Compoſite orders. The capital 
are enriched with fruit and foliage; and betwee 
the columns are the windows. It was from thi 7 
Rae; which was built by James I. that his ſol 28, 
king Charles I. was led to the ſcaffold to be beheadW hay 
ed. This houſe chiefly conſiſts of one room, dif and 
an oblong form, 40 feet high and a proportion = 
able length and breadth. It is now uſed as aff mat 
chapel royal; and the reſt of the houſe ſerves forlfff exc 
ſome ſtate offices. The ceiling of this chapel waſh 1 
painted by the celebrated Rubens, for 3000l.;M bro 
and is juſtly admired as one of the fineſt things of pa 
the kind in Europe, The ſubject is the pacific bet 
character of James I. It forms nine compatt- tw 
ments. In one of the middle he is on his earth 
_ throne, turning with horror from Mars and other abc 
diſcordant deities, and applying himſelf to the 
goddeſs of Peace, and her attendants, Commerce arc 
and the fine arts. This painting was repaired 4M ſte 
few years ſince by Cipriani | pa 


I may be ſeen in time of divine ſervice, ahich & 
ins every day at eleven o'clock, 
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Of We/lminjler Bridge. 
HIS bridge, built over the river Thames 

0 from the city of Weſtminſter to the oppoſite 
ng to ſhore, is univerſal y allowed to be one of the 
autuul fineſt in the world. It is built neat and elegant, 
ſtone and with ſuch ſimplicity and grandeur, that whe- 
pillar ther viewed from the water, or by the paſſengers 
apita who walk over it, fills the mind with an agreeable 
t weeng ſurprize. | | 
n til The ſemi-octangular towers, of which there are 
is foul 28, 12 covered with half domes, and moſt of them 
heat having ſeats, form the receſſes of the foot-way ; 


m, ag and over the center- arch are pedeſtals. 
tion The baluſtrade is very loſty and noble, and the 


8 manner of placing the lamps, which are 16 on 
es for each ſide, 1s beautiful and well-contrived. 2 
| vai It is 44 feet wide; the foot way is ſeven feet 


oo l.; 
g 0 


acihc 


broad on each ſide, raiſed above the road, and 
ved with broad Moor ſtones; while the fpace 
tween them will admit of three carriages, and 


pal two horſes, to go a-breaſt. 

rh its extent from wharf to wharf is 122 3 feet, 
** about 3oo feet wider than London- bridge. 

the 


Juſt above and below the abutment at each end, 
are large and commodious flights of Moor ſtone 
ſteps, for the ſhipping and landing of goods and 
paſſengers. 

It conſiſts of 14 piers. | 

| be The length of each pier, from point to point, 
is about 70 feet; the ends againſt either ſtream 
terminating with a ſaliant right angle. | 

The two middle piers are each 17 feet wide at 
the ſpringing of the arches, and contain zoo cu- 
2 


jerce 


ed 4 
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bic feet, or near 200 tons of ſolid ſtone: the ref 
decreaſe in breadth equally on each ſide by one 
foot, ſo that the next to the largeſt is 16 feet, and 
the ſt 12. 

Each of theſe piers are four feet wider at their 
foundation than at the top: and are laid on z 
. ſtrong bed of timber, of the ſame ſhape as the pier, ( 
about 80 feet long, 28 broad, and two thick. 

The piers are all built throughout of ſolid Port 
land block-ſtone, none leſs than one ton, or 
2,00 weight, unleſs here and there a ſmaller, M = 
called a cloſer, placed between four other larger 
ſtones; but moſt of them are of two, three, four, 
or five tons weight. 

The caiſſon, on which the firſt pier was ſunk, 
contained 150 loads of timber; for it is a precaution 
uſed in moſt heavy buildings, to lay their foun- 
dation on planks or beds of timber, which (if 
ſound when laid, and always kept wet) will grow 
harder by time. 

It has 13 large, and two ſmall ſemij-circuler 
arches; that form being one of the ſtrongeſt, and 
the beſt adapted for diſpatch in building. They 
all ſpring from about two feet above low water 
mark, which renders the bridge much ſtronger 
than if the arches ſprung from taller piers. 

The middle arch is 76 feet wide, and the others 
decreaſe in width equally on each fide by four feet; Wc. 
ſo that the two next are 72 feet wide, and the 
leaſt 25 feet. It is computed that the quantity of 11 
ſtone contained in the middle arch, excluſive of the 
frieze, cor nice, and foot-ways, is full 500 tons. 

Between every two arches a drain is contrivcd to 
carry off the water and filth, 


The * 
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The firſt ſtone of this noble ſtructure was laid 
* n the 29th of January, 1738-9, by the ear] of 
' OneW..abroke ; and the laſt was laid on the 1oth of 
> and ember, 1750, by Thomas Lediard, eſq. So 
hat the whole time employed in erecting it was 


their I years and nine months. 

n For defraying the expence there was 

Pler, Granted by Parliament, m—_— $2 
Pore Raiſed by lottery, 197,500 38955 5 
5 Ol ; | 
aller —:—:; — 

ger 


*. Of meſiminſter Hall. 


uon II r was originally built by William Rufus ; and 
un. WY. rebuilt in 1397 by Richard II. In 1512 it was 
\ (i damaged by fire, and afterwards repaired. 
roy The front is narrow, built with ſtone in the 
Gothic taſte, with a tower on each ſide the en- 
trance, adorned with much carved work. The 
part called the Hall is ſaid to be the largeſt room 
in the world not ſupported by pillars, being 270 
feet long, and 74 broad, and go feet high. Its 
roof, though built of wood only, is particulary 
admired. The whole building is regulary Gothic. 

In this hall are held the coronation feaſts of the 
et: lings and queens of Britain. And here are the 
the Vvur great courts of the kingdom. 
On your right-hand, as you enter, is a flight of 
he WY Firs leading to the Exchequer ; in which are two 
| courts, one of law, and another of equity. All 
cauſes belonging to the king's treaſury or revenue 
ae tried here. | | | + 
The next flight of ſteps on your right-hand leads 
ne v the court of Common Pleas, Here are —_— 

| | the 


uler 
and 
hey 
ater 
ger 


ners 


10 


moderate miſericordia, when a perſon has been amer- 


this court corrects the errors 9 


all pleas, real, perſonal, and mixed; excepting 


I ES 
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the uſual or common pleas between ſubject and fi} 


= 


lor can plead in this court who is not a ſerjeant 
At the end of the hall is an aſcent to the coun 
of Chancery and King's-Bench. 

On the right, is the court of Chancery, Tt con 
fiſts of two courts, of law and of equity: its buf 
neſs is to reſcue perſons out of the hands of 0 
preſſors, and to afford relief in caſes of fraud, ac, 
cidents, and breach of truſt. Out of this count Th 
are iſſued writs for parliaments, charters, patents 
for ſheriffs, writs of certiorari to remove recorc 
and falſe judgments in inferior courts, writs of 


je, and all civil cauſes whatſoever. No coun, 0 / 


ced too high, and for a reaſonable part of dare 
for widows and orphans. And here are ſeale 
and enrolled all treaties with foreign princes, let. 
ters patent, commiſhons of appeal, oyer and ter. 
miner, &c. There is no jury, but ſentence is 
given by the judge of the court. 

On your left, and oppoſite the Chancery is the 
court of King's-bench. This court determines 
pleas between the crown and the ſubject, of trea- 
ſons, felonies, &c. alſo whatever relates to the loſs 
of life or member of any ſubject, as the king is 
thereby a ſufferer. Here likewiſe are tried breaches 
of peace, oppreſſion, and 5 And 

all the judges and 
Juſtices of England, in their judgements and pro- 
ceedings, not only in pleas of the crown, but in 


pleas in the Exchequer. This court extends to al 
England; and wherever jt is held the law ſuppoſes 


the king to be preſent, 8 the 
| Of pl 
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ſw]. 
0f the Houſes of Parliament. 


You may he admitted for à little money when the © 
| Parliament is not fitting. 


HE parliament is the great council of the 
kingdom, and conſiſts of 
The King; 

The two archbiſhops, the 24 biſhops, all the 
ords created by the king's patent, and the 558 
nembers of the Houſe of Commons. | 
They have power to make, amend, reduce, re- 
ve, and aboliſh laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances, 
ther eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military. This coun- 
il is begun, continued, or diſſolved, by the king's 
uthority. 5 


OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Adjoining the back of Weſtminſter-hall, is St. 
dtephen's Chapel, which was appropriated for the 

eption of the Repreſentatives of the Commons 
f England by Edward VI. It is a ſpacious room, 
ainicotted up to the ceiling. The galleries are 
ery commodious, and are ſupported by ſmall iron 
pilars, which have Corinthian capitals and ſconces. 
from the center of the cieling hangs a noble branch. 

The ſpeaker's place is at the upper end, on a 
raiſed ſeat, adorned behind with Corinthian co- 
lumns; and on a pedimenbis the king's arms. Juſt 
below the chair is a table for the clerk, &c. 

The members fit promiſcuouſly ; below, in the - 
falleries, and-on each fide of the ſpeaker. And 
though each member is choſen for a particnlar 
pice, yet he ſerves for the whole — all 
their 


— — — — — — 
— 8 — roo Eee . — 


four rerpeſentatives of the city of London; whi 


Lords in making laws. And when their ſpeaker | 


other day? And then, when it has had the third 
reading, he laſtly puts it to the vote, Whether the 
bill ſhall paſs? This being agreed to, it is ordered 
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their voices being equal. The ſpeaker and c 
appear in gowns when the Houſe is ſitting. Thy ways 
members, profeſſors in the law, are allowed u eed, 
wear gowns in term-time. The reſt of the mem Thi 
bers are not permitted to wear robes, except th rds 


on the firſt day of a new parliament, {it all tog 
ther on the right-hand of the ſpeaker's chair 
dreſſed in their ſcarlet robes. | © 

The Commons have an equal ſhare with the 


reſented to the king for his approbation, his maſſe! 
jeſty grants, that, during their fitting, they ſhall 
have free acceſs to Bis perſon, freedom of ſpeechi 
in their own houſe, and freedom from arreſts. 
The form of paſſing a law: Upon a motion 
leave is given to bring in a bill; which being 
prepared, is read the firſt time. If the bill pro- 
ceeds, every ſtage of it is freſh ordered by the 
ſpeaker putting it to the vote, Whether it ſhall be 
read a ſecond time on ſome future day? Aſter 
this reading, For committing it to a committee! 
either private, or of the whole houſe, accordingto!* 
its importance? And, after the committee report 
their having gone through the bill, and the clerk 
of the Houſe has read their amendments, he puts 
the queſtion, Whether the amendments ſhall be * 
read a ſecond time? Which being read; he nextW-. 
puts. Whether the bill ſhall be engroſſed (written 
fair on parchment), and read the third time ſome 


to be carried to the Lords. Every queſtion put to 


the vote is ſettled by yeas or nes; but if the ny 
| Vers 
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ers are doubtful they divide; the greater number 
Wlways carrying it, either that the bill ſhall pro- 
ed, or be thrown out of the Houſe. . 


ds, in the ſame manner as in the Commons. 
Every bill which originates with, and paſſes the 
ds, is ſent to the Commons to paſs their houſe. 
her which. they wait for the Royal aſſent; which 
done bY the King in perſon, or by his com- 
niſion to certain ncblemen. If any difference in 
Wopinion ariſes between the two houſes, it is ſettled 
by a deputation from each in conference ; the 
WCommons ſtanding without their hats, while the 
WLords fit covered. | 

W A member ſpeaking to a bill ſtands uncovered, 


The bill has then to go through the Houſe of 


nc adureſſes himſelf to the ſpeaker; and though he 


de anſwered by another, unlet> perſonally reffected 


all be 


Won, he muſt not reply; no perſon being allowed to 


ſpeak more than once to a bill on the ſame day, ex- 
cept the whole houſe be in a committee; when 
replies may be made by leave of the ſpeaker, 


a, Any bill rejected by the Houſe cannot be pro- 
ben ooſed again in the fame ſeflions 

ing to poled again L . 

eport 255 | | 
dec OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS: . 
fy * This is a large and lofty room, hung with ta- 


next 


peſtry, repreſenting the defeat of the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada: 1. The appearance. of the Spaniſh fleet ; 


15 2. The divers forms in which it lay on our coaſt 
row when purſued by the Engliſh fleet, which wag 
. he much ſmaller than theirs: 3. A view of the plzce 


ered 
It to 
um- 
hers 


WS 


* 


aid diſpoſition of the fleets when they engaged: 


4. The final departure of the Armada. And the 
beads of the commanders in our fleet form a 
| | 1 matchleſs 
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matchleſs border round the tapeſtry. - See an ac. 
count of this memorable tranſaction, p. 21. 

At the upper end is the throne, whereon the 
king fits in his royal robes, with all the enſigns of 
majeſty, and the crown of ſtate on his head. 

On the right-hand. of the throne is the Prince 
of Wales's feat, and on the left-hand is one for the 
next of the royal family. Behind the throne are 
places for the young peers who have no vote in 
the Houſe. Below, and at a ſmall diſtance on the 
king's right-hand, are the two archbiſhops ſeats; 
and lower is the biſhops bench. On the oppoſite 
fide ſit the peers who rank above barons. 

Before the throne are the wool-packs; they are 
ſeats for the dignitaries of the law, (ſerving to re- 
mind them of the importance of the woollen ma. 
nufactory of this kingdom). The lord Chancellor, 
who is the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Lords, fits on 
that which 1s neareit to the throne, having the 
great ſeal and mace placed near him. On the 
other two wool-packs, which are placed parallel 
to the former, {it the lord chief juſtices, the maſter 
of the rolls, and the other judges; who have no 
vote in the Houſe, but are conſulted upon points 
of law. Great regularity is obſerved in the diſpoſal 
of the reſt of the ſeats; the ſeveral degrees of nobi- 
lity being ſeated according to their precedence. 

Places are aſligned to all the inferior officers, 
according to their ſeveral duties. 

When the Houſe of Commons attend, they 
' ſand without the bar. | 

When his Majeſty goes in ſtate to the Houſe, he 
is drawn by eight fine horſes, attended by ſome 
great officers of itate, with yeomen, guards, &c. 

Arriving at the Houſe of Lords, he enters the 
- Prince's Chamber; and being there robed and 
crowned, 


crown 


lords, 


Wi 


— m —— 
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crowned, he is conducted into the Houſe, the 
lords, all dreſſed in their ſcarlet robes, being ready 
to receive him. 1 

His Majeſty being ſeated, the Commons are ſent 
for; who being come, and joined to this grand 
aſembly, the lord chancellor reads his Majeſty's 
ſpeech; after which the King retires in the man- 
ner he came. 25 | nk 

When his Majeſty is preſent, the Lords fit un- 
covered; and theJudyes ſtand, till they have leave 
from the King to fit. | | 

This Houſe is a part of the ſupreme judicature 
of the kingdom: and, in conjunction with the 
King and Commons, have the power of making 
and repealing laws. e 

The Houſe of Lords take cognizance of treaſons 
and high crimes committed by their peers, and 
others; try all who are impeached by the Com- 
mons; and acquit or condemn without taking an 
oath, only laying their right-hand upon their 
breaſts, and ſaying, Guilty, ar Not Guilty, upon 
my honour. They receive appeals from all other 
courts, and even ſometimes reverſe the decrees 
of Chancery: and from this higheſt tribunal lies 
lo appeal. 

In giving their ſuffrages or votes they begin with 
the loweſt baron and procced to the higheſt peer, 
tach ſaying, Content, or Net Content. 


Of Weſtminfler Abbey. 
[T founded on the weſt of London, in a place 
ancient.y called T horney, or iſſand of Thorns ; 
Were, it is faid, ſtood a temple of Apollo. 
L 2 Sebert, 
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Sebert, king of the Eaſt Saxons, built a church 
here in 610, and dedicated it to St. Peter. Off, 
king of Mercia, enlarged and repaired this church, 
but it was ſoon ruined by the Danes. Edgar re- 
vived its dying luſtre, by granting two charters in 
its favour, which were confirmed and enlarged by 
Edward the Confeſſor, who had the whole church 
pulled down, and a moſt magnificent one, for that 
age, erected, in the form of a croſs, 

Edward the Confeſſor then granted it a charter 
of his own; and ordered, that from that time this 
church, minſter, or abbey, ſhould be the place of 
the king's conſtitution, coronation, and conſecra. 
tion; which was confirmed by the pope. And from 
that time it was called Weſt-minſter, to diftinguiſh 
it from the Eaſt- minſter, or St. Paul's. 

Henry III. began to build a chapel here to the 
bleſſed Virgin in 1220. About 25 years aſter, 
finding the walls and ſteeple of the church decay. 
ed, he pulled them down to enlarge the building, 
and make it more regular, which was not com- 
pleted till 23 years after his death. 

Henry VII. in 1502 begun that ſtately ſtructure 
called by his name, by pulling down the chapel of 
Henry III. and a large houfe adjoining. This 
_ chapel, like the former, he dedicated to the blelled 
Virgin, deſigning it for a burial-place for him and 
his poſterity; and in his will expreſsly enjoins, 
that none but the blood-royal ſhould lie therein, 

From the death of this prince till the reign ol 
William and Mary no great alterations were made 
in this ſtructure, when it became the object of par- 
liamentary concern, to reſcue it from ruin by 2 
thorough reparation at the expence of the nation. 
And though the ravage made in it by Henry VIII. 
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Ind the havock without and within it during the 


ciril wars, can never be recovered; yet it has, by 
the labour and ſkill of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and 
thoſe that ſucceeded him, been decorated with ſome 
new ornaments, and by the addition of two ſtately -- 
wwers, of curious workmanthip, at the weſt- end. 
This building extends 360 feet within the walls. 
It is 72 feet broad in the body, and at the croſs 195. 
From the pavement to the inner roof is 101 feet 
high ; and from the choir pavement'to the roof of 
the lanthorn 140 feet. KR 
The form of the church 1s that of a crucifix, in 
rhich Henry VII's chapel is no part. In the ori- 
cinal plan the ſouth fide anſwers exactly to the 
north, by attending to which you may form a true 
judgment of the whole. The Cloiſters on the ſouth 
ide were added for the conveniency of the monks. 
In viewing the outſide of this building, obterve 
the two new towers at the weſt, and the magnifi- 
cent portico leading into the north croſs, calied the 
beautiful, or Solomon's Gate, founded by Richard 
II. his arms, carved in ſtone, is over the door. 
This portico, of the Gothic order, is extremely 
beautiful; and over it is a, moſt magnificent win- 
dow, which was put up in- 1722. 1 | 
Obſerve to enter the abbey at the weſt door, be- 
tween the towers. Your eye will here command the 
whole body of the church, the pillars dividing the 
nave from the ſ de- aiſles, being 15 curiouſly formed 
as not to abſtruct the fide opening; and your fight 
5 terminated to the eaſt, by the fine painted win- 
lows over the portico of Henry VII's chapel. 
The firſt thing that ſtrikes the imogination 1s the 
wil ſolemnity of the place, cauſed by the loſtineſs 
ot the roof, the happy diſpoſition of the lights, and 
L 3 the 
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the noble range of pillars by which the whq! 
building is ſupported. | 

The pillars terminate towards the eaſt by a ſwee 
thereby encloſing the chapel of Edward the Coy 
feſſor in a kind of ſemi- circle, and excluding al 


the other, chapels helonging to the abbey. H 
Anſwerabie to the middle range of pillars a the « 
columns adjoining to the walls, which, as they riſe is by 
ſpring into ſemi-arches, and are every where mel is p- 
in accute angles by their oppoſites, thereby throw 1. 
ing the roof into a variety of little ornamental ca foot 
vings at the cloſings and croſſings of the lines. WM mor 
Obſerve the fine paintings in the great weſt win perf 
dow, of Abraham, Haac, and Jacob; Moſes ani itall: 
Aaron, and the twelve patriarchs; the arms of king and 
Sebert, king Edward the Confeflor, queen Elin pro 
beth, king George, and Dr. Wilcocks, biſhop a roor 
Rocheſter. This window was fet up in 1733, and char 
is very curious.---To the left, in a leſſer window corc 


is a painting of Richard 11.---In the window oi 
the right, is a repreſentation of Edward the Con of 
feſſor, in his robes. | 
In the middle window at the eaſt end of th: 
-abbey, are St. John the Evangeliſt and Edward tie E 
Confeſſor.--In the right-hand window, St. Job proc 
the Evangeliſt and Melius biſhop of London.---ln{i tend 
the left-hand window are two ptlerims. roin 
In the great north window, put up in 1722, a gh 
our Saviour, and his twelve Apoſtles. The four pels 
Evangeliſts, with their emblems, lay two on each cho 


-lide, 
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OF THE CHOIR. 


ht is open daily for divine ſervice, at ten o'clock in the 
| morning, and at three in the afternoon, 


Having ſurveyed the open parts of the church, 
the choir is next to be viewed. The grand entrance 
js by a pair of iron gates finely wrought. The floor 
s paved with fine black and white marble. 

In 1776 the ſtalls, &c. were re- built, and the 
floor ſomewhat raiſed, by which the choir is made 
more commodious for drvine-fervice, and for the 
performance of the ceremonies at coronations, in- I: 
ſtallations, &c. All the alterations are in a light I 
and elegant Gothic ſtyle. And among other im- 1 
provements, it can be thrown more open, to make 1 
room for temporary buildings, to join St Edward's 
chapel, where our kings retire to retreſh at their 
coronations. | 


OF THE TOMBS IN THE OPEN PART OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


the Having ſurveyed the church and choir, you will ' 
[oh proceed to the fouth croſs; from whence. we in- 1 
laß tend to accompany you in viewing the monuments 14 
round the abbey walls. Obſerve to move to the 1 
right till you reach the rails that encloſe the cha- 
fou p:1s in the north croſs; then turn your face to the 
each choir, and, keeping ſtill to the right, you will come 
to the place where you Dons. So not a monu- [| 
ment ſhall eſcape your obſervation. Thoſe which [ 
caim particular attention we will deſcribe with | 
great accuracy. ; | 


Ad;otning 
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Adjoining the incloſed chapels is a plain mong. ther, 
ment to Mr. John Dryden, a celebrated poet, Mente 
Pied 1700. | Died 

A neat table monument to Mrs. Martha Birch, MW A 


It is on a high pillar. Died 1503. 00, A 
A monument to Abraham Cowley, an excellent W Do 
poet. The fire coming from the mouth of the MW WI 
urn, and the chaplet of laurel with which it i T 
bound, allude to the merit he acquired by his writ WM We 
ings. Died 1667. The epitaph tranſlated: Pro 
While, ſacred bard, far worlds thy works proclaim, Kei 
And you ſurvive in an immortal fame, An 
Here may you bleis'd in pleaſing quiet lie! To 
To guard thy urn may hoary Faith ſtand by! Hi 
And all thy fav'rite tuneful Nine repair, h An 
To watch thy duſt with a perpetual care! At 
Sacred for ever may this place be made, ' Writed 
And may no deſp'rate hand preſume t'invade, Th 
With touch unhallow'd, this religious room, A1 
Or dare affront thy venerable tomb!. of Ed 
Unmov'd and undiſturb'd till time ſhall end, A 


May CowIEx's duſt this marble ſhrine defend! Wen en 


A monument for John Roberts, eſq. It has his 
portrait in profile; and. over it fits a delicate 
weeping figure, by the fide of an urn, in relief. 

Another for Geoftery Chaucer, the father of 
Engliſh poets. It has been an elegant Gothic moni: 
ment; but at preſent is much defaced, Died 1400. 

A buſt, in relief, of John Philips, a celebrated 
poet; he is in an arbour interwoven with laurel x 
branches, vines, and apple trees. Died 1708. 

A monument, of white marble, to Barton Booth 
eſq. On one ſide of this medallion is Fame, 
crowning him with a wreath of laure! ; on the 

| other 
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dtber, Tragedy is lamenting his loſs : it is orna- 
mented with the tragic maik, ancient harp, &C. 
Died 1733. 

A monument to the memory of Michael Dray- 
on, an eminent poet. Died 1031. Its epitaph: 


Do pious marble! let thy readers know 
What they, and what their children owe 
To DravyToN's name, whoſe ſacred duſt 
We recommend unto thy truſt; 

protect his mem'ry, and pr eſerve his ſtory 3 
Remain a laſting monument of his glory ; 
And, when thy ruins ſhall diſclaim 

To "oe the treaſurer of his name ; . 
His name that cannot fade, ſhall be, 

An everlaſting monument to thee. 


A monument to Ben Johnſon, a poet. It is decoa 
ated with emblematical figures. Died 1637. 
The tomb of Samuel Butler, a poet, Died 1680. 
A monument, in ſtatuary marble, to the memory 
of Edmund Spencer, a celebrated poet. Died 1598. 

A monument to the memory of John Milton, 
an eminent poet. Died 1674. 

A handſome monument to the memory of Mr. 
Gray, "The Lyric Mule, in alt relief, holds a me- 
allion of the poet, pointing her finger to the buſt 
of Milton above. Died 1771. 


No more the Grecian Muſe unrivall'd reigns 3 
To Britain let the nations homage pay; 

due felt a Homer's fire in Milton's ſtrains; 
A Pindar's rapture in the lyre of GRav. 


A monument to the memory of Thomas Shad- 
well, a poet. It is of fine marble, and adorned 
with a ys urn, and buſt : and crowned with 
chap! ct of bays, Died 1969, 


tucde, ſhape, air, and dreſs of the figure, are fine) 
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A majeſtic monument to the memory of M 
thew Prior, an excellent poet. It is finely e 
belliſned, and worth obſerving : the figure of H 
tory, with her book ſhut, is on one ſide of they: 
deſtal; and Thalia, one of the Muſes, having 
flute in her hand, is on the other; and betwelſ 
them is his buſt, upon a raiſed altar of fine mary; 
On the fides of a handſome pediment above 2 
two boys; one has an hour-glaſs in his hand, whit 
has run out; the other holds a torch reverſed ; an 
on the top 1s an urn. Died 1721. 

Charles de St. Denis, lord of St. Evremond 
Died 1703. RE, 

A tablet to the memory of Mrs. Pritchard. 170 

A monument to William Shakſpeare a cel 
brated poet. It is extremely beautiful; the att 


cient | 
| ſupp 
A cu 
et; A 
pedeſ 


expreſſed. On the pedeſtal are the heads of Henry 
Richard III. and queen Elizabeth, alluding to cha 
racters in his plays. On the ſcroll are his own lines 


The cloud - capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, Th 
Yea, all which it inherits, ſhall diſſolve; A 
And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 
Leave not a wreck behind! 

Executed by Scheemaken ue 


On the floor is a plain blue ſepulchral ſtone, tt 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon. Died 1784. vere 
To James Thomſon, a hr hes ol poet. Thy 1. 
gentleman is repreſented fitting, having his e I. 
arm upon a pedeſtal, and a book with the cap 0 
Liberty in his other hand. The Sea/ons are carve]Wſhe 
upon the pedeſtal, in baſſo relievo; to which a boil © 
points, offering him a crown of laurels, as u 1, 
reward of his genius. The tragic maſk, with tht 
ancien 
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cient harp, lies at his feet. A projecting pedeſ- 


ei ſupports the whole. Died 1748. 

f Hi A curious monument to Nicholas Rowe, Efq. a 
hepMect; and his only daughter. An elegant buſt on 
ing MF pedeſtal ſtands on an altar, and near it is the 


pure of a lady in the deepeſt forrow; between, 
a pyramid behind, is a medallion of a young 
dy, in relief. Died 1718. 

Thy reliques, Row E! to this ſad fhrine we truſt, 
And near thy Shakſpeare place thy honour'd buſt. 
O! ſkill'd next him to draw the tender tear! 
For never heart felt paſhon more ſincere !. 

To nobler ſentiments to fire the brave, 

For never Briton more diſdain'd a flave; 


Au Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt, 

| 15 Beſt in thy genius, in thy love too bleſt ! - 

"WF And bleſt, that tinelv from our ſcene remov'd, 
ry \ Thy ſoul enjoys that liberty it lov'd, _ 
A To theſe ſo mourn'd in death, fo lov'd in liſe, 


The childleſs mother, and the widow'd wife, 
©, With tears inſcribe this monumental ſtone, 
That holds their aſhes, and expects her own. 


A handſome monument to John Gay, an excel- 
ent poet. This gentleman excelled in farce, ſatire, 
able, and paſtoral ; of which the maſks, tragedy- 
hover, and inſtruments. of muſic, here blended 
ogether, are emblems. The two lines in front 
gere written by himſelf. Died 1732. 


Life is a jeſt, and all things ſhow it; 
| thought ſo once, but now I know it. 
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be verſes beneath were writ.en by Mr. Pope. 


Of manner: gentle, of affections mild; 
ln wit, a man; ſimplicity, a child; 


With 
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With native humour temp'ring virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight at once and laſh the age; 
Above temptation in a low eſtate, 

And uncorrupted, ev'n among the great; 

A ſafe companion, and an ealy friend; 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 
Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd wiih heroes, or with kings thy duſt; 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall ſay, 
Striking their penſive bofoms---Here lies Gay, 


A neat monument to Dr. Goldſmith. On it 
his portrait in profile. It is ornamented with 
feſtoon curtain, olive-branches, and books. D. 177 

A lofty and magnificent monument to Job. 
Duke of Argyle and Greenwich ; ſurrounded wit 
rails, and adorned with figures as large as lite 
The chief figure is highly animated: Minerva | 
on one ſide the baſe, and Elqquence on the other 
the one, in an affecting manner, diſplaying the 
public loſs at his death, and the other looking 
mourntully up at the principal figure. Above | 
the image of Hiſtory, who, on a pyramid is wit 
ing ihe titles of the hero, having a book in tit 
other hand, ſuppoſed to contain his actions: fat 
the cover is el with his age, and the date 
of his death. Died 1743. 

A table- monument to Mrs. Mary Hope. D. 170; 

A monument to Major General Sir Archibaic 
Campbell. Fame is exhibiting a medallion of the 
General; while Genius is ready to preſent hin 
with the emblems of valour and laſting fame 
having a wreath in one hand, and a torch in tix 
other. It is ornamented with military enfigns 


Died 1791. 
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Amonument to Edward Atkyns, and his family : 
was one of the barons of the Exchequer in the 
77 of Charles I. and II. Died 1669. 

lo the memory of George Frederick Handel, 
eminent muſician. This is Roubiliac's laſt per- 
d. Wimance. The figure is beautiful, and the face 


uit N a great likeneſs of Mr. Handel. His left arm 
it; Els upon a group of muſical inſtruments. Over his 
„ aa, in the clouds, is an angel playing on a harp; 


whoſe harmony he appeats to be very attenti /e. 
I know that my Redeemer liveth !” in the cele- 
rated Meſſiah, is placed before him. Died 1759, 
A magnificent monument to Lady Robinſon, and 
ir Thomas her huſband. She died 1772; he 1777. 
A monument to William Outram, D. D. and 
ne his wife. He died 1678, ſhe 1721. 
Above, is a monument to Dr. Stephen Hales, 
eminent divine and philoſopher. Here are 
Weorcelented three elegant figures in relief; Reli- 
Won, Faith, and Virtue ; the latter is exhibiting a 
Naallion of this great explorer of nature; Rehi- 
jon is lamenting the loſs of the divine; and at 
e feet of Faith is a globe on which the winds 
diſplayed, alluding to his invention of the 
ntilators. Died 1701. | | 
W 4 monument to Iſaac Barrow, a divine. On 
e top is his buſt. Died 1677. 


1767 Above, is a fine monument to Edward Weten- 
＋5 ul, M. D. au eminent phyſician. Died 1733. 
1 An elegant monument to Sir John Pringle. A 


edallion of him, within a feſtoon curtain of 

ute marble, is placed upon a pyramid of grey 

able. Died 1782. 

A tablet over which is an urn, to the memory 

ar Robert Taylor, the al chitect. Died 1 * 
| M 0 
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To the memory of Thomas Triplett ; this oz 
tleman was a great divine. Died 1670. 
To Sir Richard Cox, taſter to queen Elizabet 
and taſter and ſteward of the houſhold to kin 
James J. It is a table- monument of white mz 
ble. Died 1623. 
A neat monument to Iſaac Caſaubon. D. 161 
To John Erneſt Grabe. Over Caſaubon's m 
nument, is a fine figure of this gentleman, fittir 
upon a marble tomb; it is as large as life, an 
appears very thoughttul, as meditating on futurin 
Pied 1711. 
A monument to David Garrick, the eminet 

player; the back-oround of which is of dove- 
loured marble. f ragedy, and Comedy, with the 
relative attributes, are ack nowledging the player 
ſuperior power of calling forth and ſupporting t 
characters of the great Shakſpeare ; which is expre 
ſed by Garrick's removing the curtain that ha 
concealed his favourite bard, and thewing 
medallion. Died 177 

Next to the weſt corner of this croſs is an e lohn 
monument to William Camden, the father of of 
Antiquities. He is in a halt-length figure, reſtin a bat 
on an altar, in the dreſs of his time; a bock 151 
his left hand, and in his right are his gloves. 162 

Before you proceed to the ſouth aitle, you w 


find on the pavement ſome names deſerving yo 
notice. Among them is Thomas Parr, who in four 
in the reigns of king Edward IV. Edward V. Mk! 


chard III. Henry VII. Henry VIII. _ Are 
queen Mary, queen Elizabeth, king James I. a ſup, 
king Char les I. and died at the age of 152 yes 
At the age of 130 he was proſecuted in the Sp A 
tual Court for baſtardy ; for which offence he M 
penance publicly in the church. Died 1935. 
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A ſmall white ſtone thus mſcribed, © O rare, 
r William Davenant!” It covers his grave. 1658. 
ab Sir Robert Murray, an eminent mathematician. 
was one of the founders, and firſt preſident, of 
be Royal Society. Died 1673. 

Againſt the pillars in this croſs is a table monu- 


10% Rent to Dr. Samuel Barton, a very ingenidus and 
s m arned gentleman. Died 1715. 

fin Another to Dr. Anthony Horneck, a worthy 
e, al ärine, and a prebendary of this church. D. 1696. 
turn Go on to the ſouth aifle. Againſt the wall you 


ind a monument to Sophia Fairholm. An ancient 
Epulchure is here repreſented, over which is raiſed 
grand edifice, embelliſhed at top with the arms 
t the family. Died 1716, 

An oval tablet to Mrs. Anne Wemys, and Mrs. 


ng t ane Bargrave, the daughter and wife to Dr. Lodo- 
xpre nick Wemy's, a prebendary of this church. 1698. 
t l A neat tablet to William Dalrymple, a midſhip- 


man. Killed 1782. 

Above. is a tablet to the memory of admiral 
john Harriſon ; who died in 1791. 

Next is a neat monument to Sir John Burland, 
z baron of the Exchequer. On a pyramid of black 


« 15 {WM rarble, and in a medallion of ſtatuary marble, is 
10 ls profile, ornamented with emblems expreflive of 
vil eloquence and juſtice. Died 1776. 

role A grand monument to William Wragg, eſq. A 


ure of Memory, in a thoughtful attitude, is 
kaning on an urn, which has marine ornaments. 


d Kxepreſentation of the melancholy fituation of the 
. a p, when, with many others, he was drowned, 

ves in the center. 

Spi A grand monument to Sir Cloudeſſy Shovell. On 


lie baſe, in baſs relief, the Ship Aſſociation is re- 
M2 preſented 
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preſented as ſtriking againſt a rock, and at thet 
are two boys blowing trumpets. He was ſhi 
wecked on the rocks of Scilly, where he peri 
ed, with ſeveral others, 1707. 
A monument to Thomas Knipe, S. T. P. 
prebendary of this church. Died 1711. 
A monument to George Stepney, eſq:. an an 
baſſador to ſeveral foreign courts. This moni 
ment is of rich materials; but poorly execute 
Died 1706. 4 
Above is a monument to John Methuen, el, 
and to the right honourable Sir Paul Methuen, hy 
fon, Died 1706, 1757. 
A ſmall] handſome monument, in white marble 
to Dr. Iſaac Watts, a great divine. His buſt 
ſupported by genii, whoſe countenances expreſs 
pleaſing ſatisfaction. Below is a beautiful figun 
of the doctor contemplatively ſitting on a ſtoo 
while an angel is opening to him the wonders oli 
creation. He has a pen in one hand, and poiat 
to a celeſtial plobe with the other. Died 1748. 
An inſcription enumerating the military glorie 
of Sis Richard Bingham. Died 1598. detw 
To the memory of Major Richard Creed; a 
table-monument, adorned with military trophies. 
This valiant officer was ſhot through the head udien 
the battle of Bienheim, 1704. The 
George Churchill, a valiant ſea- officer. This 
monument is grand and loky. The glories of tha. 
hero are fully ſet forth in the inſcription. 1710. Hefe 
A monument to Martin Folkes, eſq a ſublime 
philoſopher. He is ſetting in a contemplative 
mood, reſting his hands on a ſhut book. Above hf 
is an urn, hung with drapery, which is held up by u 
a boy. Another boy is meaſuring the globe witha MW... 
8 Pax WG: 
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deu ee of compaſſes ; and a third is ſtruck with aſto- 
ai mment from looking through a microſcope. - 
erußg A monument to William Julius, a ſea-captain, 
Died 1698. 

A marble tablet, decorated with military tro- 
phies, to General Strode. Died 1 776. 

A very neat monument to Major John Andre. 
It is compoſed. of a ſarcophagus, elevated on a 
-Uicedeſtal. On the front, General Waſhington is 
repreſented in his tent at the time he received the 
report of the court-martial, who tried Major An- 
ire. A flag of truce from the Britiſh army is 
likewiſe ſeen, with a letter to the General to treat 
br the Major's life; which was unſucceſsful; He 
$ here repreſented as going, with great fortitude 
o meet his doom. On the top, Britannia recline 
ments his fate; and the lion ſeems to mourn his 
intimely death. He was executed in America as 
a ſpy (during the unhappy troubles in that coun - 
try) in 1780. 

To the memory of Sir Palmes Fairborne, go- 
rernor of Tangier, This fine monument is placed 
q between two grand pyramids of black marble, 

rich ſtands on cannon balls; on their tops are 
wo Mooriſh emperors' heads in profile; and em- 
ad u dematical devices, in relief, adorn their middles. 

Thi The enrichments, in relief, on the pyramids, re- 
Ie preſent the manner of his glorious death; on one 

ide he is ſhot, while viewing the enemies lines 
|; defore the town; on the other is a hearſe and ſix 
"1" Wborſes bringing him wounded to the caſtle. His 
ro ums, with the motto, © Tutus fi fortis,” is on a 
| 4. bfty dome; and over it, by way of creſt, is a 
py Turk's head on a dagger, which he won by his 
N „outage when fighting againſt the Turks in the 
Fe Cerman war. Died 1680. 
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To the memory of Sir John Chardin. Thi 


monument very emblematically alludes to the tra 
vels of this gentleman, The globe and geozr 
phical inſtruments round it exhibit a view of the 
different countries through which he travelled. 

Col. Roger Townſhend. Two Indians ſupport 
a ſarcophagus; on its front, in baſſo relievo, 1 
| repreſented the fall of this hero, attended in hi 
expiring moments by his officers. This mony 
ment is judiciouſſy decorated wirh military trophie 
Killed at Ticonderago, 1759. 

Mrs. Bridget Radley. Died 1679. 

Sidney, Earl Godolphin. A rich dreſſed b 
He was an able ſtateſman. Died 1712. 

Sir Charles Harbord, and Clement Cottre 
eſq. It is a double monument; on the bale 0 
which is repreſented, in relief, a terrible engage 
ment at ſea, Theſe two gentleman periſhed in the 
Royal James, with the Far] of Sandwich, wh 
commanded in her againſt the Dutch in a dreadfu 
ſea-fight off the Suſſex coaſt, the ſhip being {et 0 
fire 1072. 

Above is the monument of William Hargravz 
eſq. governor of Gibraltar. This monument mull 
not eſcape your notice; it was deſigned and execu 
ted by Roubiliac. The reſurrection is repreſei 
ted by a body riſing from a ſarcophagus. A con 
teſt between Time and Death: Time prove 
victorious, and, by breaking his antagoniſt's dan 
diveſts him of his power, and tumbles him down 
the King of Terrors drops his crown from h 
head. Above, is a vaſt building in a ſlate of di 
ſolution; and in the clouds is a cherub foundy 
the laſt trumpet. The whole has a nobie appear 
ance. Died 1748. 


Dat 
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Diana Temple. An old-faſhioned monument 
to ſeveral of Sir William Temple's family. 

To the memory of Ann Filding, Sir Samuel 
Moreland's firſt wife. Died 1679. 

To the memory of Carola Harſnet, Sir Samuel 
Moreland's ſecond wife. Died 1684. 

John Smith efq. This monument is ſaid to be 
the moſt juſt and well finiſhed in the abbey. The 
device is a pyramid and altar, on which fits a veiled 
kdy (ſuppoſed to be his daughter), in a mournful 
and diſconſolate poſture, reſting her right arm on 
curious buſto in relief. Died 1718. | 
Above is a monument to General James Fleming. 
lt is adorned with warlike trophies. At the top of 
amarble pyramid, is a medallion of this hero; and, 
at the baſe, are the figures of Minerva and Hercu- 
ks binding the emblems of Wiſdom, Prudence, and 
Valour together, as characteriſtics of the hero. 
Died 1750. | Ea 

A monument to Col. John Davis. Died 1725. 

A grand monument to General George Wade, 
over the door that leads to the cloyſters, demands 
rave your notice. A beautiful marble pillar is in the 
mul center, enriched with military trophies ; as Time 
xcculſl eagerly approaches to pull down this pillar, Fame 
cle puſhes him back. The head of the general is in a 
coal medallion. Died 1748. 
dg A neat monument to Dr. Robert Cannon, 1722. 
cas A monument to Dr. John Thomas, biſhop of 
11 Rocheſter. His buſt is a good likeneſs, and finiſh- 
ui ed in a maſterly manner. The ornaments of books, 
f cik Kc. are emblems of the ſacred offices he filled. 
dne Died 1793. 
pal To the memory of Katherina Bovey. Here 
Faith hath ſhut her book, and Wiſdom is lament- 
5 ng 
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ing the death of her patroneſs; between them iI wii!) 
the lady's head, in curious black marble. 1726, 
Above is a monument to Lord Viſcount Howe, 
The genius of the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay 
is repreſented in a mourpful poſture, lamenting 
this hero's fall: above is his family arms, with 
military trophies. He was ſlain on a march tg 
Ticonderago, 1758. 
On a pedeſtal is a buſt of the learned Dr. Zachary 
Pearce, biſhop of Rockeſter. The features are Pein 
very ſtriking reſemblance of the deceaſed, On" 
the ſides are emblems of his church dignitie, 
Died 1774. | 
A monument to Dr. Jofeph Wilcocks, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, ornamented with books; &c. On one 
ſide an angel exhibits a ſcroll; and on the other, 
another is placed as reading of it. Died 1756, Ile a 
To the memory of Thomas Sprat, D. D. and HI 
his ſon. On the top, between enrichments of i A 
books, &c. is his arms quartered with that of the of ] 
ſee of Rocheſter ; and beneath is his arms. Ne V 
died 1713, his ſon 1720. mar] 
Above, is a magnificent monument to Admiral eng 
Tyrrell. The device is from the burial ſervice: ludi 
« When the ſea ſhail give up her dead.“ An an- 4 
gel deſcending is ſounding the laſt trump, while auth 


the admiral is riſing from tie fea, behind a large 4 
rock; on which his placed his arms, with emblems 
of Valour, Prudence, and Juſtice, The back kat 
ground repreſents darkneſs. The ſeparation of tre I $ 


clouds diſcover the celeſtial light, and a choir of 
cherubs ſingir g praiſes to the Almighty ; over the 
rock, at a vaſt diſtance, the ſea and clouds ſeem 
to join. The admiral's counten nce, with his 

_ right-hand on his breaſt, is expreſſive of hope and 
8 anxily 


4 
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nnety, and his left-arm ſignificant of ſeeing 
bmething wonderfully awful. On the rock an 
angel hae wrote this inſcription ; „The ſea ſhall 
give up her dead, and every one ſhall be rewarded 
according to his works.” Hope is on the top of 
tie rock; in her I:ft-hand is a celeſtial crown, to 
reward his virtue; and, with joyful countenance, 
extends her right to receive the admiral. Hibernia 
b leaning on a globe, lamenting his loſs, and 
pointing to that part of the ſea where his body was 
committed. The admiral's ſhip Buckingham, with 
her maſts imperfect, are on one fide the rock; on 
the other is a flag, with trophies of war. This 
monument has been much cenſured. 

A neat monument to Sir Lumley Robinſon. 
Deaths heads ſupport the columns, and a cherub 
le arms upon the baſe. On the top is a vaſe, with 
and Munrichments of laure] branches, &c. Died 1684. 
s off A buſt, on a pedeſtal of white-veined marble, 
the ef John Freind, M. D. Died 1728. 
lle Willi m Congreve eſq. On a pedeſtal of re- 

markable fine Egyptian marble, is placed a half- 
viral length portrait of this gentleman, with figures al- 
ice: hing to the drama. Died 1728. 5 
an- A ſmall table monument to Henry Wharton, an 
/hile Manthor of great repute. Died 1624. 
ar A fine well-finiſhed ſtatue, large as life, leanin 

ge 8 8 
ems en an urn, of James Craggs, eſq. ſecretary of 
ack tate. Died 1720. Epitaph by Mr. Pope: 
the W Stateſman, yet friend to truth, of ſoul ſincere, 
of In action faithful, and in honour clear: 
the W Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private epd; 
em Who gained no title, and who loſt no friend ; 
bis Ennobled by himſelf*, by all approv'd, 
and Praii d, wept, aud honoured, by the Muſe he lov'd. 


* Alluding to his being only a ſhoe-maker's ſon. 
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The next noble monument hath a bold baſe and 
pyramid of Sicilian marble, 1s 56 feet high, : 


1s erected to Captain James Cornwall. The rock ky 
ſeen againſt the pyramid is embelliſhed with nay bo 
trophies, ſea-weeds, &c, and in it are two cavities fre] 
in one is a Latin epitaph, and in the other cavity 1 | 
a view of the ſea-fight before Toulon, in bai” er 
relievo; on the fore ground "whereof, the Marl 7 7 
borough, of go guns, is ſeen fiercely engaged with if "i 
admiral Navarro's ſhip, the Real, of 114 guns, ant 10 4 
her two ſeconds, all raking the Marlborough fort yk 
and aft. On the rock ſtand two figures: one E 
preſents Britannia under the character of Minery * 
accompanied with a lion; the other figure is ex fnela 
preſſive of Fame, who, having preſented to Minerv: 2 
a medallion of the hero, ſupports it whilſt exhibi by 
ted to public view. The medallion is accompaniet T 
with a globe, and various honorary crowns, as dut . 
to valour. Behind the figures is a lofty ſpreading I: : 
palm-tree (whereon is fed the hero's ſhield q 
coat of arms), together with a laurel-tree; bott ns 
which iſſue from the naturally barren rock, as a if wt 
luding to. ſome heroic and uncommon event 30 
Killed in the above fight 1743. | "oy 
Sir Thomas Hardy, knt. rear-admiral. Thi 11 
monument is eſteemed one of the juſteſt in tl vm 
abbey. Behind is a lofty pyramid, of a bluefly pied 


coloured marble; at the bottom of which th 
effigy of the deceaſed is reclining upon a tomb 6 
elegant workmanſhip, with a naked boy on his let 
fide weeping over an urn. The enrichment 
round the pedeſtal are executed with great judg 
ment. Died 1732. | 

John Conduit, eſq. Maſter of the Mint. Tl 
deſign of this monument is equal to the forme! 


* 
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n the middle of the pyramid is a large medallion 

of braſs, reſting on a cherub below, and ſuſpended 
by another at top. Died 1737. 

William Horneck, eſq. This monument is 

fnely enriched with books, plans, and inſtruments 
of fortifications, alluding to his being chief engi- 
deer to the royal train. Died 1746. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller. His buſt is under a canopy 
of ſtate, the curtains whereof are finely gilt and 
tied up with golden ſtrings. On each fide the buſt 
$a weeping cherub, one reſting on a framed pic- 
ture, the other holding a painter's pallet and pen- 
ak. He was painter to ſeveral of the kings of 
England. Died 1723. | 

. WM Penelope Egerton. A plain monument of black 
' Wrarble. Died 1670. | 

W james Egerton. A ſmall table- monument. 

| A grand monument to the memory of General 

Wlwrence. The genius of the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany is ſeen pointing to the buſt of the general; 
and Fame declaring his great actions: an account 
& which is on the ſhield which ſhe holds in her 
band. In relief, on the tablet of marble, is the 
lege of Tritchinopoly. Died 1775. 

Anne Counteſs Dowager of Clanrickard. A 
. - rell-done effigy of this lady is reſting upon a tomb. 
Died 1732. 

Martha Price. This monument is adorned 
nith feſtoons of fruit, flowers, and foliage. 1678. 

John Woodward, M. D. This is a handſome 
monument ; the figure of the lady, and the profile 
ak the deceaſed, which ſhe exhibits, are well fi. 
ſhed. Died 1728. | 

Heneage Twyſden. A neat but plain piece. He 
Fs aid-de-camp to the duke of Argyle, and ſlain 


1709. 
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1709, Here is a ſmall] monument to captain Joſah 


Twiſden, his brother, who was ſlain 1708; and 
another to his brother John, who was a lieutenant, 
and periſhed with Sir Cloudeſly Shovell, 170). 

Above is a monument to William Levinz, eſq, 
Receiver General of the Cuſtoms. Died 1 565. 

Col. James Bringfeild. This monument is or- 
namented with military trophies, cherubs, &c. 
and ſurrounded by a mantling encloſing a tablet, 
Killed 1706. 

Gen. Robert Killigrew. This is a good piece 
of ſculpture, cut out of one ſtone. The decora- 
tions are both highly pictureſque, and very diſtin 
He was killed 1707. ET 

Mrs Mary Beaufoy. A ſtately monument. The 
principal figure is in a devout poſture ; cherubs 
are crowning her; and on each fide are cupid, 
lamenting her death. Beneath, the arms are up- 
held by cherubs. Died 1505. . 

Above is a handſome monument to governor 
Loten. Generoſity, atttended by a lion, is ſuſ- 
taining his portrait, in a medallion, on a pedeſtal. 
Died 1789. 

Miſs Ann Whytell. Itis a pleaſing monument 
of Innocence and Peace leaning on an urn, k- 
menting the deceaſed. Died 1788, 

Mrs. Jane Stotevill. This lady is repreſented 
on a pedeſtal, in an ancient dreſs. Died 1631. 

Thomas Manſel, and William Morgan. Two 
oval tables between three wreathed pillars, neatly 
ornamented. Died 1684, 1683. | 

Edward Herbert, eſq. A table of white mar- 
ble againſt a pillar. Died 1715. 

Another tablet to Edward Manſell. Died 1681. 

| Robert and Richard Cholmondeley lie here in- 
terred. Died 1078, 1680. 
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ah A monument to Richard Mead, M. D. Here 
and Mis his buſt, with emblems expreſſive of his learnir g 
nt, and knowledge, as a phyſician. Died 1754. 
x A ſmall, but neat monument, erected to Gilbert 
ſn, Thornborough, eſq. Died 1677. ; 
. John Baker, eſq. This is a roſtral column of 
or. Ncuriouſſy-veined marble, enriched with the prows 
Nc. Mot galleys, a Meduſa's head, with naval and mili- 
let, Mtiry trophies. He was vice-admiral of the White. 
Died 1710. . | 
ece WM Henry Prieſtman, a ſea-officer. A fine medal- 
ra- lion, with the words“ Hen. y Prieſtman, eſquire,“ 
wund the head, is ſuſpended with a knot of rib- 
bons, faſtened to a pyramid of various- coloured 
The Mmarble. Beneath are naval trophies and ſea-in- 
ub; Wiruments ; well executed. Died 1712. 
id, The buſt of Philip Carteret, a youth. A fine | 
up- fgure of Time is ſtanding on an altar, holding a | | 
{croll, on which the following lines are written, and + 
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nor Nrhich he is ſuppoſed to be repeating. Died 1710. ll 
_ Why flows the mournfui Muſe's tear : i | 
lal. For thee cut down in life's full prime ? . - i 
Why ſighs for thee the parent dear, li 
7 Cropt by the ſcythe of hoary Time? fi 
Lo! this, my boy, 's the common lot = | { 
ted To me thy memory en'ruſt ; 1 
: When all that's dear ſhall be for ;ot, - | il 
wo I'll guard thy venerable duſt. 1 
it! TY | 
7 From age to age, as I proclaim it 
ar WM Thuy learning, piety, and truth ; i 
Thy great example ſhall enflame, 1 
81. And emulation raiſe in youth. | 1 


in- Above is a tablet, with an urn, to Sir Ja nes 
dteward Denham. Died 1780. 
| - N | Edward 
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Edward de Carteret, a child. A neat mon Dr 
ment, ornamented with cherubs, and feſtoons af ume 
leaves and fruit. Died 1677. e buſt, 


Thomas Levingſton, Viſcount Teviot. The grace 
top. is decorated with arms, ſupporters, and cref,MWvith 
and with military trophies, alluding to his profeſWuiſhec 

ſion of a ſoldier. Died 1710, porpt 
Robert, Lord Conſtable. A neat piece of archiMycat 
tecture, ornamented with a cherub below, nnd San 
his arms and creſt on the top. Died 1714. mime! 

Dr, Peter Heylin. This is a plain neat monu.Wenlgn 
ment. On the top is a pediment with his arms A! 
on the baſe the ſame are quartered with his lady's err 
Died 1662, . bl. 1 

Charles Williams, eſq. The ſcroll. work and Per 
ſcolloping of this monument is remarkable. And de o 
it is ſupported by a death's head on the wings off raph 
Time. Died 1720. 4 erted, 


Sir Edmund Prideaux and Ann his wife. This =, 
monument is adorned with a vaſe ; beneath is theinWeverie 
arms, and on each ſide is a ſmall weeping figure Lorc 
Above, in a medallion, are repreſented Sir Ed Hm 
mund and his lady, Died 1728. She 1741, gas; 

Richard le Neve, eſq. a ſea- officer. On th bure 


top of a heavy deſign is his arms, adorned withſPlerr 
inſtruments of war. Killed 1673. lica ( 

To the memory of Temple Weſt, eſq. Vice e ſhif 

admiral of the White. Died 1757. dir 

A buſt of William Croft, Dr. in muſic. A ent, 

organ, in bas relief, is on the pedeſtal. Died 1727 form 

A tomb to John Blow, Dr. in muſic. On i pre 

is a canon in four parts, ſet to muſic; and cherubs phie. 

| flowers, &c. Died 1708. Vic 
| Philip de Sauſmarez, eſq. a ſea-officer, K illeq; 00 
| | | | Waits 


1747. 


Dr. Boulter, archbiſhop of Armagh. This mo- 


buſt, with his long- flowing hair, and ſolemn 
racefulneſs is very natural. It is ornamented 
with enſigns of his dignity, which are highly fi- 


fo Miiſhed. The inſcription is in a beautiful border of 


meat proofs of a ſuperior genius Died 1742. 

nud Samuel Bradford, 8. T. P. A plain table-mo- 
mment, ſurrounded with the arms and proper 
nu. Neafigns of his ſeveral dignities. Died 1731. 


ms: A neat buſt of white marble of Richard Kane, 


wernor of Minorca, It is on a handſome pedeſ- 
bl Died 1736. | 

and Percy Kirk, eſq. lieutenant-general. On each 
and de of a fine buſt of this gentleman is a winged 
; offfraph ; one having a dagger in his right hand in- 
erted, and, in his left, a helmet; the other is 
ſting on a ball, and in his left-hand is a torch 
nerd, Died 1741. | „ 
ure Lord Aubrey Beauclerk. This monument is 
mamented with arms, trophies, and naval en- 
zus; and in an oval niche, on a pyramid of dove- 
oured marble, is a beautiful buſt of this young 
withWoleman. He loſt his life cannonading Bocca- 
lica Caſtle, where both his legs were ſhot off, in 
de ſhip Prince Frederick, 1740. 

dir John Balchen. On this beautiful monu- 
ent, in relief, is repreſented a ſhip periſhing in 
727 ſtorm; and over it, in white marble, a buſt of 


n 1 great admiral. The enrichments, arms, and 


Iphies, are well executed. He was loſt on board 
Victory, with near 1000 others, in 1744. 
illeM General Gueſt. As fine a buſt, and decorations, 
| white marble, as any in the abbey; which are 
| N 2 placed 
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nument is of the fineſt marble and poliſh, His 


porphyry. In this monument the ſculptor has given 
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figure, repreſenting the genius-of Calcutta, a place 
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laced on a baſe and pyramid of moſt beautiful nv 
zyptian porphyry. This monument is finiſhelſi con 
in a very maſterly manner. Died 1745. Ben 


Over the north door is a magnificent monumen 
to admiral Watſon. In the center of a range of 
palm-trees, is an elegant figure of the admiral i 
a Roman habit, with a branch of palm in his 
right-hand, receiving the addreſs of a proftrate 


he relieved. The figure, in chains, on the othe 
ſide, 1s a native of Chandernagore, a place taker 
by the admiral. Died 1757. Erected by the Ea 
India Company. 


Sir William Saunderſon. On a ſmall table of . 
alabaſter is a buſt of this gentleman. He was op; 
the bed · chamber to king Charles I. Died 1676: Nbors 

George Montague Dunk, Earl of Halifax. Thi, de 
is a ſtately monument ; the buſt on which, is Myniv, 
ſtriking likeneſs of his lordſhip. It is ſupporte por! 
by Truth and Honour; the former holds a mirroſerect 
having his foot on a maſk, treading on Falſchood fbr 1/ 
the latter is preſenting the enſigns of the order off G. 
the Garter. Its various emblems allude to man lng 
public offices which he held. Died 1771. phag 

Sir Clifton Wintringham, a phyſician. He ment 
repreſented as coming to a poor and ſick family; 
Beneath is his lady lamenting her loſs in a kneeling 
poſture. Died 1794. Meſſy 
A beautiful monument to Jonas Hanway, dQ Sir 
On the top of a pyramid is a lamp, emblematiq in In 
of perpetual light, under which is a medallion MIndia 
the deceaſed. Beneath is a ſarcophagus, decorat their 
with his arms, (the motto Newer de/pair), and fe Agure 
toons; and on it Brittannia, with a lion, and tl phy o 
emblems of government, peace, war, trade, a corn 


navi gatiol 


navigation, repreſent the Marine Society giving 
coathing to an almoſt naked boy, who receives 
them with gratitude : a fecond boy 15 emploring 
the like bounty; and a third, who is made happy 
by being ſitted out and trained for ſea, ſuſtains a 
ſiip's rudder, and points up to the head of his 
benefactor. From behind the pyramid, on the 
right, flies a Britiſh flag over a conquered one; and 
on the left, that of the Marine Society, with the 
motto Charity and Policy united. He was the friend 
and father of the poor: by an active zeal he aſſiſted 


where hopeleſs infants are nurtured ; the Magdalen, 
where friendleſs proſtitutes are ſheltered and re- 
formed ; the Marine Society, by which hopelets 
boys are reſcued from miſery and ruin, and trained 
to defend their country. In ſhort, he poſſeſſed an 
univerſal kindneſs, which was ever exerting itſelf 
for the relief of diſtreſs, Died 1786. It was 
erected by voluntary ſubſcriptions; and executed 
by Moore. 

General Hope, governor of Quebec, A knee- 
ling female Indian is ſorrowing over his farco- 
phagus, for the loſs of her benefactor. It is orna- 
He! mented with emblems of his ſituation: the rudder, 
with the ſerpent and mirror on it, expreſs his pru- 
dent adminiſtration; and the cornucopia, the 
bleſſings derived from it. Died 1789. | 

Sir Eyre Coote, commander of the Britiſh forces 


India Company, is expreſſive of the ſucceis of 
their arms under his command, The admirable 
ire of the Marhatta captive, weeping by a tro- 
pay of Perſian armour, and holding. an inverted 
cornucopia, the contents of which are falling into 

N 3 Pritannia's 
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the following Charities : the Foundling Hoſpital, 


in India. This monument, erected by the Eaſt 


—— — — — 
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Britannia's ſhield, denotes a ſubdued province. 
The other pa is decorating a trophy of victory 
by hanging the portrait of Sir Eyre Coote on a paln 
tree. On the ſarcophagus is an elephant, denoting 
the ſcene of action. Died 1783. It is executed 
by Banks. | | | 
Lord Robert Manners, William Bayne, and 
William Blair, three captains in the royal na nt 
who were all mortally wounded in the engagement ef th 
under admiral Rodney, in April 1782. This is A 
grand monument, executed by Nolleken, by order buſt 
of the = and parliament. Neptune, on a fea 
| Horſe, is ſuppoſed to have given up their bodie 
from the watery grave, and is recommending the 
to Britannia as deſerving the eſtimation of their 
country. Britannia, with very ſorrowful counte 
nance, has ordered a Genii to hang medallion; 
with their portraits upon a roſtral column, on 

which are the hulks of a 74 gun ſhip, a ſecond 
rate, and a frigate; and on the top of the co um 
is Fame, with a wreath of laurel, to crown them 
Britannia is attended by a lion, ſupporting the 
arms of Great Britain. ' Several naval implemen 
ornament the Baſe, 
A very lofty and magnificent monument to Lore 
Chatham, executed by Bacon, by order of the 
king, and parliament, "The emblematical figure 
are large, pleaſing, and well done. A rich pedi 
ment ſupports Britannia : on her right-hand 1 
Ocean; on her left the earth; whoſe countenance 
are all expreſſive of ſorrow at the loſs of this grea 
| ſtateſman. Above theſe are the figures of Prudenct 
and Fortitude, ruling qualities in his lordſhip G 
character. And at the top is a full-length figur beat 
of his lordſhip (in parliamentary robes), as ſpeak * 
| ins of u 
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Ming; it is a ſtriking likeneſs, in a graceful attitude. 
MW: 

Sir Charles Wager, admiral of the White. An 
elegant monument. The principal figure is Fame, 
holding a portrait of the deceaſed in relief, ſupport- 
ed by an infant Hercules. The enrichments are 
naval trophies, inſtruments of war, navigation, &c. 
On the baſe, in relief, is the deſtroying and taking 
of the Spaniſh galleons in 1708. Died 1743. 

Admiral Vernon. On a marble pedeſtal is a 
buſt of that brave admiral ; and Fame is crovning 
tim with laurels. The ornaments are naval tro- 
phies. Died 1757. ; 

John Holles, duke of Newcaſtle. A lofty, mag 
mificent, coſtly, and well-deſigned monument. The 
principal figure repreſents the noble perſon to whoſe | 
memory this ſtately mauſoleum was erected. In 
his right-hand is à general's ſtaff, and in his left a 
ducal coronet. On one fide the baſe ſtands a ſtatue 
of Wiſdom ; on the other, one of Sincerity. On 
the angles of the upper compartment fit angels ; and 
on the aſcending ſides of the pediment fit two che- 
rubs, one with an hour-glaſs, alluding to the admea- 
ſurement of man's life by grains of ſand ; the other 
pointing upwards, to lite everlaſting. Died 17t1. 

Wilham Cavendiſh, duke of Newcaſtle. A 
ſtately piece of architecture, in the ancient taſte, 
handſomely ornamented. Under a rich canopy of 
ſtate lies the duke. Died 1676. : 

On a pillar is a monument to Clement Saunders, 
eſq. carver in ordinary to three kings of England. 
Died 1695. e | 

Grace Scott. Affixed to the adjoining pillar is a 
neat tablet to the memory of this lady. Died 1645. 

dir Peter Warren, A magnificent monument, 
of white marble, to this brave admiral, done by 

| Roubiliac 


* 
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Roubiliac. A large flag, hanging to a flag-ſtaf 
ſpreads in natural folds behind the whole mony 
ment. Hercules 1s placing Sir Peter's buſt on it 
pedeſtal ; and on the other fide is Navigation, with 
a laure]-wreath in her hand, gazing on the bu 
with a mixed look of melancholy and admiration 
Behind her a cornucopia pours out fruit, corn, the 
fleece, &c. and near it are, a cannon, an anchor 
and other decorations. Died 1752. 

Sir Gilbert Lort. Cherubs and family aray 
ornament this monument. Died 1698. 

Above is a very neat monument to Admira 
Storr. It has a handſome buſt of the admiral, an 
is ornamented with an anchor and naval trophies 

Turning to the right, and againſt the ſcreen of 
the choir, is the effigy of a gentleman in full length 
in a tufted gown ; and, upon the baſe, a lad 
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kneeling. They 17 Sir Thomas Heſket, and 
e 


Julian his wife. died 1605. 
Dame Mary James. A very neat monument 
It is an urn wreathed and crowned with a viſcount 
coronet, on a handſome pedeſtal. Died 1677. 


Hugh Chamberlen, M. D. and F. R. S. He 


lies upon a tomb-ſtone with his head uncovered 
his right-hand upon his night-cap, and a book i. 
His left. | 
Longevity. Fame is deſcending with a trumpet 


one haad, and in the other a wreath. Above are 


weeping cherubs. Died 1728. 5 
A ſmall but elegant piece to that famous muſi 

cian Henry Purcell, eſq. Died 1695. 
Almericus de Courcy, Baron of Kinſale. 

lordſhip is repreſented in full proportion, in ar 


mourxr, under a rich canopy, finely ornamented and 
See an account of him in our deſcription of 


gilt. f 
the Tower, p. 39. Died 1719. . 
| 


On each fide are emblems of Phyſic and 
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dir Thomas Duppa's monument is ornamented 
ith lowers, foliage, and an urn wreathed. 1694. 
Dame Elizabeth Carteret. The figure of this 
dy, and that of the winged ſeraph deſcending to 

by eceive her, have been much admired. D. 1717. 
ion James Earl Stanhope. A lofty and magnificent 
„ thYnonument. The principal figure leans upon his 
cho, m in a cumbent poſture, having in one hand a 
xneral's ſtaff, and in the other a parchment ſcroll, 
Acupid ſtands before him, reſting himſelf upon a 
ſhield, Over a martial tent fits a beautiful Pallas, 
holding in her right-hand a javelin, and in the 
other a ſcroll. Behind is a - ſlender pyramid, an- 
ſrering to that of Sir Iſaac Newton's. On the 
middle of the pedeſtal are two medals, and on each 
de the pilaſters one. He was a ſoldier, a ſtateſ- 
man, and a ſenator. Died 17217. 

Sir Iſaac Newton. A grand and expreſſive mo- 
mment. He is recumbent, leaning his right-arm 
on four folios, thus intituled, Divinity, Chrono- 
logy, Optics, and Phil. Prin. Matth. and pointing 
to a ſcroll ſupported by winged cherubs. Above 
ba large globe, projecting from a pyramid behind, 
whereon is delineated the courſe of the comet in 
1650, with the ſigns, conſtellations, and planets. 
On this globe fits the figure of Aſtronomy, with 
ber book cloſed, in a very thoughtful, compoſed, 
and penſive mond. Beneath is a moſt curious baſs 
relief, repreſenting the various Jabours in which 
dir Iſaac chiefly employed his time; as diſcovering 
the cauſe of gravitation, ſettling the principles of 
light and colours, and reducing the coinage to a de- 
termined ſtandard. The device of weighing the 
ſun by the ſteelyard is bold and ſtriking: and the 
whole monnment has been much praiſed. D. 1726. 
Thomas 
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Thomas Thynn, eſq. A fine piece of ſtatuaſhwhic! 
The chief figure is in a dying poſture, and at ¶ his 
feet is a weeping cherub. He was barbarouſliM has 
murdered, as depicted, in relief, upon the pedeſtal 
by three aſſaſſins, hired for that purpoſe by Cour a va 
Koninſmarck, who ſhot him in his own coach, if 
Pall-Mall. Koningſmarck's deſign was a hope To tl 
obtaining Mr. Thynne's wife 11 marriage ; but 
deteſted the villainous deed, and afterwards marrieWyell 
the great duke of Somerſet. Murdered 1682. Mes, | 
homas Owen, eſq. a judge of the Commoi ture 
Pleas. He is in his robes, at full length, leaninled. 
on his left arm. Died 1598. | have 
James Kendall, eſq. An oval monument on Meer 
death's head; on the top is a cloſe helmet. 170 
Dame Grace Gethin. A very ſtately moru 
ment, ſupported by the coats of arms of three difyiſh 
_ ferent families. It bears the figure of a young 
Iady devoutly kneeling, with a book in her right 
hand, and her left is on her breaſt. On each fide 
is an angel; one holding a crown, the other ai 
- Chaplet, over her head: and on the aſcending 
ſides of the pediment are two female figures in a 
mournful poſture. Died 1697. 
An inſcription to Elizabeth' and Judith Freke, (f U 
with their buſts, in relief, on the ſides. 1714: 1716, 
Sir Thomas Richardſon, Lord Chief Juſtice of 
England. A large and noble monument of black 
marble, on which is an effigy, in braſs, of the 
judge in his robes, with a collar of 88. D. 1634. 
To the memory of William Thynne, efq. a 
valiant ſoldier. He is repreſented lying at full 
| length on a monument of marble and alabaſter, 
gilt. Died 1584. | 
A monument to Dr. Richard Buſby, maſter of 


l Weſtminſter ſchool. It is a handſome monument, 
| * 


amot 
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which is the figure of this ſkilful .grammarian, 
his gown, looking earneſtly at the inſcription. 


bas an open book in his left-hand, and in his 


yit he holds a pen. On the pedeſtal beneath, 
ea variety of books, and his family arms are at 
top. Died 1695. 8 
To the memory of Robert South. D. D. The 
ign of this is ſomething like the former, but not 
well executed. The doctor is in his canonical + 
bes, reſting his arm on a cuſhion, in a cumbent 
ture, and his right-hand is placed on a death's 
xd. In his left-hand is a book, which he ſeems 
have juſt cloſed from reading, having his fingers 
ween the leaves. Above is a group of cherubs 
ing from a mantling. Died 1716. 
Having now conducted you round the walls of 
r open parts of the abbey, we ſhall next proceed 


IS the ten encloſed chapels (the three laſt of which 


laid in one), beſides the chapel of Edward the 
nfeflor, which ſtands in the center, and is in- 
bled in the body of the church. 


Each Perſon pays 64. to be admitted. 


(f the Tombs, &c. in the Chapel of St. Benedict. 


On the fide next the area, is an antique tomb 
 free-ſtone to the memory of Archbiſhop Lang- 
am; it has an iron railing. A figure of the 


chbiſhop lies on the tomb. Died 1376. 


A majeſtic and curious monument erected to the 
mory of Lyonel Cranfield, earl of Middleſex 


tis of black and white marble; and on it are re- 
reſented, in cumbent poſtures, an ancient noble- 


an in his robes, with his lady, Died 1045. 
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A tomb to the memory of Dr. William Bil To | 
Dean of Weſtminſter. On the braſs plate, is ea of 
cog the image of this gentleman, in his doRoriiſs liſts 
abit. Died 1561. | | Ama 

A handſome monument to the memory of lad the! 
Frances, Counteſs of Hertford. It is compoſdWuble 


of a variety of marble : the lady is in her robes, 
a cumbent poſture ; her feet are on the back of 
Jion, and her head reſts on an embroidered cuſhiofMerefc 
The ſculpture is nicely executed, and deſerves 
tention. A ſtately temple is here repreſente 
adorned with the enſigns and devices of the fat 
lies of Somerſet and Effingham. Died 1598. 

Againſt the wall, on the ſouth fide, is a mon 
ment to the memory of Dr. Gabriel Goodma 
dean of this church. Here is a kneeling figure 
this gentleman, in his proper habit. Died 169 

Beneath the adjoining arch, is a neat tab| 
monument, of white marble, to the memory Mreſ: 
George Spratt, an infant, Died 1683. 

As you go from this chapel to the next, affix 
in the wall, is a monument to the children ( 
Henry III. and Edward I. This has been a coſt 
monument of Moſaic work. 


Of the Tombs, &c. in the Chapel of St. Edmund 


On your left-hand, as you enter, is a monume 

to John of Eltham, ſecond fon of king Edward 1 
The figure of this gentleman is of white alabaſt er c 
habited like an armed knight; a coronet of great 
and leſſer leaves encircle the head, ſaid to be 
farſt of its kind. e | 
A fine monument to John Paul Howard, erer 

of Stafford. It is of white marble; ornament Wii 
round the inſcription with honorary badges of ost o. 
Stafford family. Died 1762. 4 


bits 
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To the memory of William of Windſor (ſixth 
u of Edward III.) and of Blanch of the Tower, 
sfiſter, ſo named from the place of their nativity. 
| ſmall table- monument, and on it lie the effigies 
f theſe children; the boy is dreſſed in a ſhort 
publet, and the girl in a horned head-drefs, 

bits of their time. 0 . 

To the memory of Nicholas Monck, biſhop of 
ereford. This monument is placed againſt the 
ul. Died 1661. 

To the memory of lady Frances ducheſs of 
folk. A tomb raiſed from the floor, and on it 
be figure of this lady, in her proper robes, 

Affxed to the wall, over the ducheſs of Suſfolk's 
mnument, is one to Mary counteſs of Stafford, 
nd her ſon Henry earl of Stafford. : 
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ancis Holles. A youth in Grecian armour is 
preſented fitting on a Greek altar. Died 1622. 
To Lady Elizabeth Ruſſel, daughter of Lord 
uſſel. This altar is in the ſame taſte as the for- 
, but adorned in a different manner. The 
nage is of white marble, and fits in a ſleeping 
ture: beneath her foot is a death's head, at 
ach ſhe points with her finger. It has been ſaid, . 
at a bleeding of her finger had cauſed her death; 
it the deſign alludes to the compoſure of her mind 
the approach of death, which ſhe ſcems to con- 
er only as a profound ſeep, and that ſhe fl, ould 
ake again in the gladneſs of a gloricus refurrec# 
on; of which the Latin motto is a proof, She 
rot dead, but ſleepeth.” An eagle, tne c biem 
eternity, ſtands on a florilege of roſes, &c. 
Within the rails of the former monument is a 
tt grand one to the memory of John Lord 1 
8 3 an 


A majeſtic monument, of white marble, to 
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and his ſon. This monument, which is of vn 
ous-coloured marble and alabaſter, is painted a 
gilt; the figure is in a cumbent poſture, in h 
coronation robes; at his feet is his infant ſon, 
Againſt the wall is a monument to Lady fa 


Seymour, daughter to Edward duke of Somerſe 


Died 1560. : | 
And another to the right honourable the La 
Catherine Knollys. Died 1568. 


Beneath the window which fronts the entranc 
15 a very antique monument to Sir Bernard Broc 
chamberlain to Anne, queen of Richard II, 
is a repreſentation of a Gothic chapel, in which 
the image of an armed knight,. in a cumbent pc 
ture, having his fest on the back of a lion. B 
headed by the people who depoſed Richard II. 139 

A monument to Sir Richard Peckfall. T 
Latin verſes tranſlated : 


Death can't disjoin, whom Chriſt hath join'd in loy 
Life leads to death, and death to life above. 

In heaven's a happier place, frail things deſpiſe 
Live well, to gain in future life the prize. 


An ancient monument to. Humphrey Bouchie 
It is of grey marble ; and in plated braſs is t 
figure of a knight in armour : he has one foot upc 
an eagle, and the other upon a leopard, and 
head reclines upon a helmet. He was ſlain in tt 
battle of Barnet-field, 1471. 
Another ancient monument to William de“ 
lence. This is a wooden figure, lying in a cu 
bent poſture on a wainſcct | cheſt, which tan 
upon a tomb of grey marble. Slain at Bayonn 
1296. It has been ornament ed with images. 


OI 


An elegant monument, par.ly encloſed, to E 
ward Talbot, cizhth earl of Sarewſbury, and |al 
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his wife. A pedeſtal of alabaſter ede a table 
of black marble, on which are their figures. It is 
finely ornamented, and the carving on the matble 
$ admired. Died 1617. 

On the floor is a tomb to Eleanor de Bohun, 
wife to the duke of Glouceſter, ſon to Henry III. 
e ſis repreſented in a widow's dreſs, with a barb 
ad veil, cut in braſs. Died 1399. 

Atable- monument to II ary Counteſs of Stafford, 
"Whoſe huſband was beheaded in Charles II's time. 
I is of white marble. Died 1693. 

A very ancient figure in a maſs habit, engraven 
on a braſs- plate, is on a flat ſtone in the pavement, 
sdbich covers the aſhes of Robert de Walby, arch- 
imnop of York. Died 1397. 


to the memory of Edward Lord Herbert; 1678. 


Of the Tombs, &c. in the chapel of St. Nicholas. 


On the left-hand, as you enter, is a monument 
to Jane Clifford. It is of highly poliſhed black 
marble, and ornamented with cherubims : the fi- 
ures and ſcroll are of alabaſter. Died 1679. 

By the door, on the ſame hand, is an alabaſter 
monument to Lady Cecil. Died 1591 


merſet, wife to Edward duke of Somerſet. It is 
at admirable performance. Died 1587. 

A ſtately monument to Lady Elizabeth Fane, 
wife to Sir George Fane. Died 1618. 

Under this is an ancient monument to Nicholas 
laron Carew, and Margaret his wife. It is of 
grey marble, curiouſly wrought. Both died 1470. 


The portrait of Sir Humphrey Stanley, engra- 


ren on braſs, on a grave ſtone, Died 1505. 


O 2 | A 


On the weſt fide is a black marble grave- ſtone 


A very elegant temple to Anne Ducheſs of So- 
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A coſtly monument to Mildred, wife of the Lore 
Burleigh, and his daughter Lady Anne, Counteſs of 
Oxford. In the upper compartment lord Burleig 
15 repreſented as a knight of the garter, devoutly 
kneeling at prayer, In the lower compartment, 
in a cumbent poſture, lie lady Burleigh, and lady 

Anne her daughter. Her children and grand. 
children are kneeling at her head and feet. Die 
1589; Anne 1688. 

A monument to William de Dudley, alias Sut. 
ton, biſnop of Durham. Died 1483. 
A grand monument to Lady Winifred, wife to 
John Paulet, marquis of Wincheſter. On the baſe 

is the figure of an armed knight, kneeling ; and 
oppoſite is a lady alſo kneeling. At her back lies 
an infant on a baptiſmal font. The lady on the 

tomb is in her robes of ſtate. 

On the weſt {de is a very antique free-ſtone mo- 
nument to Lady Roſs. 

A very handſome monument of white marble, 
to the ducheſs of Northumberland. In the center 

is a pyramid, with a flaming vaſe on top; at its 
baſe is a ſarcophagus, on which, in bas relief, the 
ducheſs is repreſented in the character of Charity, 
ſurrounded by diſtreſſed objects, to whom ſhe is 
chearfully diſpenſing relief; her attitude is expreſ. 
ſive of a defire to give to all. On one ſide is Faith, 


and on the other Hope: the altars againſt which 


they ſtand are adorned with feſtoons and rams heads, 
with flaming vaſes on top. Above is an urn with 
two weeping genii mourning over it for her lols; 

and in tue arch beneath is the Percy creſcent over 
two hymeneal torches reverſed, with the. lion and 


unicorn ſciant. Died 1776. 
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On the right is a Gothic monument to Lady Phil- 
lippa, daughter of John Lord Mohun. Here is an 
ut. que image of a lady in her robes. Died 1433. 
An elegant pyramid to the mem ory of Nicholas 
Whazenall, af infant, over-laid by his nurſe. 1088. 
Another beautiful pyramid to the memory of 
una Sophia Marley, daughter to the Hon. Chriſto- 
pier Harley, the French king's ambaſtador. She 
was a year old, and her heart his placed in a cup, 
fixed on the top of the pyramid. Died 1605. 

In the middle is a handſome raiſed monument 
to the memory of Sir George Villars and his wite, 
is of marble finely poliſhed. Died 1032. 


Tombs, c. in Henry VII's Chapel. 


This chapel has been named The Wonder of the 
Ierld ! Z 

On the out/ide the chapel are 16 Gothic towers, 
ach coming from the building in different angles, 
and Wee adorned with great ingenuity, The 
tops of theſe towers join the roof by Gothic arches. 

But to proceed within the building, Beneath a 
majeſtic portico, is a flight of black marble ſteps, 
which lead to the gates of this chapel. On each 
ide is a door, opening to the fide-ailles ; it bein 
duilt like a cathedral, with a nave and fide aiſles. 

There is a large window at the eaſt : and in the 
north and ſouth aiſles are 13 windows above, and 
3 many below, all jetting into the Gothic towers; 
which are fo admirably diſpoſed mat the light in- 
ſires the ſpectator with reverence, and fills his 
tre with pleature. 

You can view no part of the workmanſhip of 
mis chapel without admiration! The brafs gates 
vill ſtrike your attention; they are of curious 
O3 Vorkmanſhip, 
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workmanſhip, and made in the manner of frame. 
work. In every other open pannel is a roſe and 
portcullis, alternately. 

The knights of the moſt honourable order of the 
Bath are inſtalled in this chapel. Over their ſtalls 
hang their banners, ſwords, and helmets. Their 
ſtalls are alſo adorned with their arms, &c. on 
braſs plates. | 

The ceiling is lofty, embelliſhed with a vaſt 
variety of figures. The ſtalls are of brown wain- 
ſcot, having Gothic canopies. Om the ſeats, and 
beneath them, are ſtrange uncommon devices, but 
all beyond deſcription very elegantly carved. 

The pavement is of black and white marble. 
At the eaſt-end is the founder's tomb; on each 
fide of which the ſide-aifles open to the nave. 

Moſt excellent imagery adorn the walls of the 
nave and fide aifles, where are 120 large figures of 
patriarchs, ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors, fixed 
in niches : beneath are imperial crowns, ſupported 
by angels; and a vaſt number of . ſmall ſtatues. 
The whole are very much eſteemed. 

The roof, which is flattiſh, is ſupported. on 
arches between the nave and the ſide-aiſles, which 
turn upon twelve ſtately Gothic pillars, decorat.d 
with figures, foliage, and fruitage. 

The height of this chapel 1 is 54 feet, its length 

9 fect, and its breadth 66 feet. 

Henry VII. deſigned this'chapel for the burial 
place of ſuch only as were of the blood roval; and 
hitherto the remains of none have been admitte 
but perſons of high qualuy, who have deſcende 
from ſome of our kings. 

At the welt end of this aiſle is a fine table mo 
nument to Margaret Douglas, daughter of Mary 
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nret Queen of Scots. She is repreſented in her 
wbes, and her children are round the tomb. This 
monument is railed. Died 1577. | 
A very ſtately monument to the memory of 
Mary Queen of Scots. | | ; 
In the ſouth aiſle is a table-monument to Mar- 
gret Counteſs of Richmond, mother to Henry 
VII. On it is the figure of this lady. Died 1509. 
A very delicate figure to Lady Walpole, which. 
yas brought from Italy by her ſon Horace. 1737. 
A monument to George Monk, and Chriſtopher 
his fon, both dukes of Ablemarle; and to Eliza- 
beth, relict of the ſaid Chriſtopher. | 
The royal vault is at the eait end of this aiſle, 


and in it are repoſited the remains of ſeveral kings, 


queens, &c. 

Over them, in a wainſcot preſs, is the effigy of 
king Charles II. in wax-work. 

The vault belonging to the preſent royal family, 
s under a broad pavement, between the knights' 
ſtalls. | | 

In the body of the chapel, is the antique and 
ately monument of King Henry VII. and Eliza- 
beth his queen. It is of curious workmanſhip, 
and has been much admired. The figures of the 
royal pair, in their robes of ſtate, are repreſented 


Jon a tomb of black marble, lying cloſe together. 


A red dragon, the enſign of Cadwallader, ſupports 


tie head of the tomb, and an angel the foot. Here 


are alſo portculliſes, alluding to his relation to the 
Beauforts, by the ſide of his mother; roſes twiſted 


and crowned, to commemorate the union of the 


royal houſes of York and Lancaſter. A crown, in 
a buſh is placed: at each end, which refers to Bis 


battle with Richard III. near Boſworth- field. This 


tomb 
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tomb is encloſed in a chauntry of caſt braſs moſt hildren. 
curiouſly wrought, and has beeen adorned with“ wri 
ſeveral ſtatues. | 


In a ſmall chapel, on the ſouth ſide of Henry ] 
VII's tomb, is a monument of caſt braſs, in which Wgnoranc 
are the figures of Lewis Stuart, Duke of Richmond, I tr 
and his lady Frances. They are ſeen lying on af Thou 
marble table, beneath a curious canopy of braſ, j 
ſupported by the figures of Faith, Hope, Charity, * oY 
and Prudence. A handſome Fame is on the top, = 
reſting on her toe, to take her flight. Died 1623. 1 1 8 

A gs of black and white marble ſupports * : 
a ſmall urn, 12 which is the heart of Eſme Stuart, 1 ** 
ſon to the duke of Richmond and Lenox. 1661. * a 4 

Two coffins unburied, containing the bodies of | gh 
a Spaniſh ambaſſador, and an envoy from Savoy. Thee 
They are ſaid to have been arreſted for debt. thi 5 ) 

On the right-hand corner towards the eaſt, in a . my 
wainſcot-preſs, is the wax-work effigy of Catherine, 10 2D, 
relict of John Duke of Buckingham and Norman- A a 80 
dy. She is in the robes the wore at Queen Ann's "\ 7 
coronation. T he effigy of the Marquis of Nor - 9 
mandy, her fon, ſtands by her. He died 1714. __— 

At the corner of the great eaſt widow, in ano- ** 
ther wainſcor-preſs, is the wax- work effigy of, oa 
Mary Ducheſs of Richmond. Her grace is 1n the 1 8 
robes ſhe wore at Queen Ann's coronation. | Ir 

Lou come now to a beautiful monument erected : * ; 

to John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. Haff 01 «; 
grace is repreſented on an altar of curious maꝛible, In = 
in a balf-raiſed poſture, and in a Roman habit, oat 2 
At his feet ſtands Catherine his ducheſs, weeping. 25 4 
The ſides are enriched with military trophies; and * 
above 1s a fine figure of Time, who holds ſeveral 1 


buſtos in relievo, the portraits of their Graces 
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hildren. Died 1720. The Latin ſentences, his 
" Wown writing, are thus rendered: 


I liv'd doubtful ; not diſſolute, 
I die unreſolved, not unreſigned. 


I truſt in an Almighty and All-good Gov. 
Thou King of Kings, have mercy upon me ! 


ln a chapel, on the north fide of Henry VIT's 
"Mchauntry, is a very ancient monument to George 
'Mlillars, Duke of Buckingham, He is repreſented, 
With Catherine his ducheſs, lying on a tomb, which 
b ſupported by ſeveral emblematical figures in 


brrowtul poſture, with his trident reveried, aud 
Mars with his head cruſhed. 


f this chapel : where is a lofty pyramid to Charles 
Montague, Lord Halifax. It is ſupported by two 


ass griffins, gilt, on a pedeſtal of curious marble. 


Died 1715. ; 
Among ſome monuments of leſs note is one ta 
George Saville, Marquis of Halifax. Died 1695. 
Agrand monument to Queen Elizabeth. 1602, 
A tomb to Mary, daughter of James I. It has 
the figure of a child. Died an infant, 1607. 

A monument to the memory of Sophia, daugh- 
of James I. who lived three days. A child is 
repreſented in a cradel. Died 1600, | 
On the end wall is an elegant altar to the me- 
'Wnory of Edward V. and his brother, who were 
murdered in the Tower 1483. Seep. 39. It was 

tected by King Charles II. 
As you leave the left aiſle, in a wainſcot-preſs, 


f 
l 


gnorance and error are incident to human nature, 


* 


— or ae br page 


braſs, gilt with gold; the chief are, Neptune in a 


* 
2 


The entrance to the north aifle is from the nave 


kthe wax- work figure of Gen. Monk, who * 
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repreſented in armour. 


Died 1669. 


James Fullerton and his lady. 


of Elizabeth's privy council. 


and four daughters kneeling. Died 1587. 


' repreſented ſitting in a half-raiſed poſture, 


of Frances Countels of Suſſex, 
and on it lies her ettigy. Died 1 


the top is the buſt of this lady. 
neath, on a table monument, lies the fi 
Francis Lord Cottington. Died 1652. 


About the middle is a table- monument to Giles 
Lord Daubeny, and Elizabeth his lady. It is rail 
ed, and on it lie their effigies. Died 1507, 1500, 

Agrand monument to Sir Thomas Bromley, one 
It is of alabaſter 
having pillars of Lydian marble, gilt; on the ta 
ble lies the figure of a venerable perſon in a chan- 
cellor's habit, and on the baſe are his four ſons 


A plain, but ſtately monument to Sir Dudle 
Charleton, afterwards Viſcount Dorcheſter. 


Eaſtward is a majeſtic monument to the memor 
It is of alabaſter 


da 
2 


ſo active in the reſtoration of Charles II. He! 


Monumente, c. in the Chapel of St. Paul 


On your left-hand is a handſome monument, 
erected to Sir John Pickering, knt. Died 1596 
On an ancient monument are the effigies of $i 


He 1s 


89. 
A monument to Sir Henry Belaſyle, lieutenant 
general in the reign of William III. Died 1717 
A monument to Lady Anne Cottington, wife to 
Francis Lord Cottington. It is of black touch ſtone 
and is different from any other in the abbey. On 
Died 1033, Be 


ure ob 


An antique Gothic monument to the memory ot 
Lewis Robert, or Robſart. "This gentleman w: 
a foreigner, and ſtandard-bearer to Henry V. 
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Tombs, Sc. in the Chapel of St. Edward. 


This is an awful place, in which the ancient 
renerable ſhrine of St. Edward ſtands in the center, 
but it is defaced and abuſed. This ſhrine was erec- 
ted by Henry III. Died 1005. Edward I. fon 
to Henry III. made an offering to it of the Scotch 
regalia, and chair. | 

On the north fide of this chapel is an ancient tomb 
of admirable workmanthip and materials, the pan- 
nels being of poliſhed porphyry, and the Moſaic 
work round them of gold and ſcarlet. The ethgy 
of Henry III. upon it, is of gilt braſs. Died 1272. 

An ancient table-monument, on which hes the 
efigy of Eleanor queen to Edward I. 

A large plain coffin, of grey marble. This 
rough, unpoliſned tomb, encloſes the embalmed 
body of the glorious king Edward I. called Long- 
ſhanks. Died 1307. In May, 1774, this large 
ſtone ſarcophagus was opened; when, in a coffin 
of yellow-ſtone, the royal body was found in per- 
tet preſervation, wrapped in two wrappers ; the 
inner one, which was gold tiſſue, being nn 
waxed was freſh ; the outer one was more decayed. 
The ſtricteſt care was obſerved in replacing every 
thing about it. | 

A ſmall monument, covered with a {lab of black 
Lydian, poliſhed, to Elibabeth "Tudor, ſecond 
daughter of Henry VII. Died 1495, aged 3 years. 

Another table-monument to Margaret, daughter 
of Edward IV. Died 1472, aged nine months. 

Next to this chapel is that of, Henry V. parted 
from it only by en iron fcreen, on each tide of 
which ate images as big as lite; and guarding, as 
it were, the {air-caſe aicending to the chauntry 

Oy Ei 
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over it. Here you will ſee the magnificent tomb 
of that glorious and warlike Prince Henry 9 
Monmouth; that being the place of his nativity, 
An ancient tomb, o black marble to Phillippa 
queen to Edward III. Died 1369. 
The Tomb of Edward III. It is covered wit 

a Gothic canopy. On a table of grey marble lie 
the effigy of this prince. At the head is the ſhiel, 


and ſword which were carried before him in 


France. Died 1377. | 
Another tomb, to Richard II. and his queen; 
over which is a canopy of wood, remarkable fo 
a curious painting of the Virgin Mary and ou 
Saviour, fit viſible upon it. He was murdered 
1399. She died 1394. | 
In a wainſcot preſs, is the wax-work effigy 0 
Edmund Sheffield duke of Buckingham. 1735. 
Here are the coronation chairs. The antiquity 
of one of them makes it a great curioſity : it was 
brought from Scotland by Edward I. when he 
conquered that kingdom. The ſtone beneath the 
ſeat is ſaid to be that on which the patriarch Jacob 
repoſed when he beheld the miraculous deſcent of 
angels. The other chair was made for queen Mary 
II. At a coronation, one or both of them are 
placed before the altar, richly covered. 


Tombs, Sc. in the Chapel of St. Eraſmus, 


On your right-hand is a monument to the me- 
mory of Mrs. Mary Kendall. Died 1710. 


Here is an antique monument to the memory of 
Sir Thomas Vaughan, 

A monument to Col. Edward Popham and his 
lady. Beneath a lofty canopy are repreſented their 
figures, as large as life, in white marble, They 
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W ice reſting their arms, in a thoughtful poſture, 

WH pon a marble altar, where lie the gloves of an 

umed knight. | 

A monument to Thomas Carey, ſecond ſon to 
the Earl of Monmouth. Died 1668. 

About the middle is a large table monument to 

Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter. He is repreſented 

in his robes, having his lady on his right ſide, and 

on his left a vacant ſpace deſigned for his ſecond wife; 

which ſhe exprelsly forbid by her will, her pride not 

ſuffering her to accept of a place on his left ſide. 

"'Y Againſt the eaſt wall, is a very grand monument 

"Wt Henry Carey. Died 1596. 

Affixed to the ſouth wall, is a very old ſtone mo- 
mument to Thomas Ruthall, Biſhop of Durham. 
He is in the habit of a biſhop. Died 1524. 

An ancient ſtone-monument to William of Col- 
cheſter. On it lies his effigy; a lamb ſupports the 
ſect, and an angel the head. 

An antique monument to George Flacet, Ab- 
Wot of Weſtminſter, in the reign of Henry VII. 

"BY The ſtone coffin of Thomas Mything, Biſhop 
of Hereford, is placed on the laſt monument. 


re The Chapel of Iſlip, otherw:/e St. John Baptiſt. 

In this chapel are only two monuments worth 
notice : one to the memory of John Iſlip, the 
founder, who was Abbot of Weſtminſter. It is a 
plain marble table, ſupported by four ſmall pillars 
Je braſs, and is placed in the center. Died 1510. 
Tze other to Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, which is 
worth obſerving. Here is the figure of a knight 
„in armour, and a lady in deep mourning, both 
ning on the aſcending ſides of. a triangular pedi- 


vent, parted in the middle by a trunkleſs helmet. 
| © a 
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In the center of a neat piece of architecture, aboys 


; repre! 
Died 16: 


their heads, is a ſcroll, with their arms, held by A mo 
naked boys; the one over the knight has his torchMWhritanni: 
put ont and reverſed, ſhewing that Sir Chriſtopher e admi 


died firſt; the other over the Jady, has his torch 
erect, and burning, to ſignify her ſurviving him,Me-horſe 
Chancellor of England in the reign of queen EI. An at 
zabeth. Died 1619. f riouſſy 

In the chauntry of this chapel, in wainſcot. Laltney, 
preſſes, are the wax-work effigies of king William A figu 
and queen Mary, with queen Anne and queen El. Pe ftone. 
zabeth: all in their coronation-robes. greyho 
In another wainſcot-preſs is an excellent and A ton 
much- admired wax- figure of the late Lord Chatham. Niueen El 
It is a ſtriking likeneſs of his lordſhip, in his par- Here i 
Jiamentary robes. ected 


Tomb, & c. in the Chapel; of St. John the Evan- \phting 
geliſt, St. Michael, and St. Andrew, 


a thunde 


. * gen a . 
| Three chapels laid into one. on 
A curious table- monument to Sir Francis Vere ring da 


is placed in the center of this chapel; a gentleman arms 
famed for learning and arms. Four knights kneel-M fugden 
ing ſupport this monument, and on it lie the feve- ehpair, : 
ral parts of a complete ſuit of armour : beneath, Ne died 
in a looſe gown, on a quilt of alabaiter, lies the Oppoſi 
effigy of Sir Francis. Died 1608. It ered 
Cloſe to the wall, on the eaſt, is a monument Where is 
to Sir George Holles, Sir Francis Vere's nephew, hn. A} 
and major-general under him. The fiege of à / beaven 
town, in relief, is repreſented on the pedeſtal. Ame cor 
general on horſe back is the principal figure ; he gel affif 
holds a battoon, and has received a blemiſh in one other a 
of his eves. On one fide fits Bellona, and on the Wi glor 

other Pallas, lamenting this warrior's death; Who. 
i 
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z repreſented ſtanding erect upon a lofty altar. 
Died 1626. 12750 . 1 5 
A monument to admiral Sir George Pocock. 
ritannia is leaning on an excellent medallion. of 
the admiral ; having her other arm extended, with 
thunderbolt-in her hand. It is ornamented with 
2-horſes, and naval emblems. 


rioufly engraven on braſs, repreſenting John de 
Witney, an abbot, in his maſs-habit. Died 1498. 

A figure of Sir John Harpedon, on a grey mar- 
WW: ſtone, armed as a knight, reſting his head on 
greyhound, and his feet on a lion. Died 1457. 
aA tomb of free-ftone to Sir Thomas Parry, 

een Elizabeth's treaſurer of the houſhold. 1 560, 
Here is a maſterly performance of Roubiliac's, 
ected to the memory of Joſeph Gaſcoigne 
iphtingale and his lady, and is molt excellent. 


e lovers of ingenuity behold and admire it! 


kneath is repreſented, lily creeping from a tomb, 
ie grim-viſaged king of terrors, pointing his un- 
ring dart at the lady above, who is expiring in 
lie arms of her huſband ; at the fight of whom he 
ſuddenly ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, horror, and 
pair, and would fain put by the fatal ſtroke. 
e died 1734. He 1752. . 

Oppoſite Nightingale's, is a magnificent monu- 
nt erected to the earl of Mountrath and his lady. 


here is great merit both in its deſign aud execu- 


„n. Above is a view of the glorious manſions 
1 heaven, with cherubims and ſeraphims; beneath 


the counteſs as riſing from the dead, with an 
gel aſſiſting her flight to eternal happineſs, where 
ther angel is ready to receive and crown her 
lb glory. Erected 1771. | ILY 
* „ Near 


An antique monument, which has an image 


— 
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bims iſſuing from the clouds. On the baſe, tw 


' your right-hand, is a ſtately monument to Lot 
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Near to this is a fine monument to the memon 
of Sarah, Ducheſs of Somerlet, reli of John Sey 
mour, Duke of Somerſet. She is in a moden 
dreſs, under a canopy of ſtate, reſting upon her 
arm, and looking earneſtly at a grou «a; cheru 


charity-boys, one on each ſide, are lamenting he 
death. Died 1692. 

A majeſtic monument to Sir Henry Norris, hi 
lady, and fix ſons, is placed in the center. Iti 
beautifully ornamented, and has a fine repreſent: neral V 


tion of an encampment, in relief. 3 


A neat monument to Suſanna Jane Davidfar bec, re 
On an oval ground is repreſented, in relief, th the mc 
dying lady, in whoſe breaſt Death has ſtruck H *P'< fe 
dart: an angel ſupports her, and points to he which 


| heavenly paſſage. A pleaſing face is exhibite of 2 g1 


above the inſcription. Died 1767. 2454 
A monument to Anne Kirton. Died 1603. I douds, 
In one corner is a very ancient monument to fi cad 


memory of Abbct Kirton. His portrait is ſu the py! 


ported by eagles crowned, and has ſeveral] lables 1 who at 
black letter round it, Died 1466. moſt a 


Of the Tombs in the Area. 
As you return from the chapels, in the area, 


Ligonier, commander in chief of his majeſſi A ta 
forces. It is a maſterly performance. The pri An 
cipal figure is Hiſtory, reiting on a ſepulchral un Ought 
on which are the arms and enſigns of the order It is of 
the Bath ; in her right-hand ſhe holds a pen, al tablet 

with it points to a ſcroll in her leſt, whereon al ated v 
recorded the ten chief battles in which he difti Gllion 
guiſhed himſelf, On the ſtand of the urn, e On 
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fide of which is adorned with trophies of war, is 
bis Jordſhip's portrait, in profile. On the carriage 
of a cannon 1s a Roman coat of mail, in which the 
emblem of Fortitude ſupporting thelaureled helmet, 
repreſents the ſoldier at reſt. Behind Hiſtory is a 
pyramid, and on the top of it his lordſhip's creſt. 
Above are the medallions of Britannia, queen Ann, 
Geo. I. II. III. under whom he ſerved 70 years. 1770. 
On the left is a noble monument to Major - Ge- 
neral Wolfe, a brave officer; who, after ſurmount- 
ing innumerable obſtacles in the conqueſt of Que- 
dec, received a hall in his breaſt, and expired in 
the moment of victory. At this inſtance he is here 
repreſented, with his hand covering the wound 
wich the ball had made, and falling into the arms 
of a grenadier ; who catches and endeavours to 
ſpport him, at the ſame time pointing to the 
clouds, where Fame, in the character of Victory, 
s ready to crown him with a wreath of laurel. On 
de pyramid, in relief, is the Highland ſergeant 
who attended him, whoſe inexpreſſible ſorrow is 
moſt admirably ſhewn by the ſculptor. Two lions 
ſupport the monument, and wolves' heads decorate 
the flanks. On the front, in alt relief, is an excel- 
knt repreſentation of the landing the troops at 
Quebec. Slain 1759. Erected by parliament. 
A table-monument to Biſhop Duppa. D .1662. 
A neat plain monument to Sir James Adolphus 
Oughton, commander in chief in North Britain. 
It is of Carrara white marble. On the top of the 
tablet is a cornice, which ſupports a vaſe, deco- 
nted with ſerpentine flutes, which encircle a me- 
Gllion of Sir James. Died 1780. ; 


On the weſt fide of the, door of St. Eraſmus's 
W chapel, is a monument to Juliana Crew, daughter 


ef Sir. Randolph Crew. Died 1621. 
P 3 On 
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On the eaſt of the ſame door is a monument tg 
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Jane, the wife of Sir Cleppeſby Crew. D. 1639. 


Over the door is a monument to Dr. Barnard, 
Biſhop of Londonderry. Died 1768. 

Adjoining is a monument to the memory of 
Admiral Holmes. The admiral is repreſented ina 
Roman warlike habit, having his right-hand placed 
on a cannon, mounted on a carriage. At the back 
is an anchor, a flag-ſtaff, and other naval orns- 
Died 1761. 1 | 
A monument to William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, 


Here is a large urn with the family arms, and the 


figures of Wiſdom and Poetry on each fide, Over 
is a medallion of the ezrl. Died 1764. 

A monument to Eſther Dela Tour de Gauver. 
net, the lady of Lord Eland. The Jady is repre- 
ſented on her death-bed, with a friend weeping 
over her, done finely in relief. Died 1694. 

A monument to Mrs. Ch. Kerr. Died 1694. 

A neat monurnent of black marble, with a butt 
of braſs, having the figures of Apollo and Minerva 
holding a laurel-wreath over 1t, very elegantly de- 
ſigned. This is erected to Sir Robert Aiton, a 
poetical writer. Died 1638. | 
A large monument to Sir Thomas Ingram, chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaſter. Died 1671. 

A remarkable buſt of Richard Tufton. D. 1632. 

Among other obſervations on theſe monument, 

you have noticed their ſeveral ſtates ; ſom 
gradually decaying : others (very old), re 
moved to make way for new ones, which, i 
future time, muſt expect the ſame fate. Thele 
remarks bring 
and reflection: 
A walk in Weſtminſter-abbey, among the tomb 


of heroes, patriots, poets, and philoſophers, afford 


s us to the following concluſion 
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1noble amuſement, Surrounded with the ſhades 
of your great forefathers, you feel the influence of 
their venerable ſociety ; and in your contemplations 

ow fond of fame and virtue. Here you may be 
delighted with the ſolemn converſation of the dead; 
contemplate human life, and trace mankind through 
all the wilderneſs of their frailties and misfortunes, 
from the cradle to the grave; and ruminate that 
this ſacred repoſitory of fame and grandeur will at 


aſt, by the unavoidable decay of time, bury the 


whole collection of antiquities in general obſcurity, 
and be the monument of its own ruin ! 


Of St. James's Park, 

T HE Park was an uncultivated, ſwampy piece 

of ground, which king Henry VIII. encloſed, 
laid out into walks, and collected the water into 
one body. It was afterwards much enlarged and 
improved by Charles II. who planted it with lime- 
trees, and formed a beautiful viſta, near half a 
mile in length, called the Mall, adapting it to a 


play at bowls ſo called. He alſo formed the canal, 


which is 100 feet broad, and near 2800 long. And 
the whole park has been much improved by his 
preſent majeſt. n 

It is near a mile and a half in circumference, 
contains about 100 acres of ground, is ſurrounded 
with magnificent ſtructures, and is always open for 


company, who reſort there in great abundance. 


It enjoys a fine ſituation, is laid out with a very 


agreeable air of negligence, and affords many plea- 


kant walks, ſhaded: by lofty trees. 


A 


At 
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At the eaſt end is the Parade, a fine open ſpot; Shy 
where the ſoldiers are exerciſed; his 
OO 8 | and eac 

St. Fames's Palace. On the fide of the Mall of Corintt 
the royal palace, an irregular brick building, of 1 the bull 
mean appearance without, but contains many mag. nes, 
nificent apartments. It was built by Henry VII. and 101 
on the fite of an hoſpital, foupded "er 4 tel fades. 
Conqueſt, for 14 leprous maids, and dedicated ul s 
St. James; from whence the palace and park derive ach 0 
their name. It is the winter and town reſidence off Pf! 
the court. Here is a gallery where perſons ret It v 
on Sunday, between one and two o'clock, to ſee being 
the royal family and the nobility go to chapel. The father, 
royal family may alſo be ſeen in the Park. as they Buck1 
come from the Queen's Palace to chapel, either in 


chairs or coaches; or as they return about four 
o'clock, 


The Green Park. It is near the top of the Mal, 
on your right-hand. It you enter by the firſt little 
gate, you are led by a very pleaſant walk along 
the front of elegant buildings, to a noble baſon of 
water, ſituated on the top of the park. Continuing 
your walk round, you reach a {mal}, but agreeable 
wilderneſs, by the Deputy-Ranger's houſe. Pro- 
ceeding farther, you come to Conſtitution-hill, 
which leads down to the Queen's Palace. 


The Queen's Palace. It is in every reſpe a fine | 1 


building, delightfully ſituated at the weſt end of 


St. James's Park; the front commanding a full view No 
of the park and the grand canal. Before the houſe MF teu 
IM is 
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$2 ſpacious court, encloſed with iron rails; and 
behind it are very extenſive gardens. | 
This noble edifice 1s built of brick and ſtone, 
and each front has two ranges of pilaſters, of the 
Corinthian and Tuſcan orders. On each fide of 
the building are bending colonnades and arched gal- 
kries, elevated on columns of the Tuſcan, Doric, 
and Ionic orders, crowned with vaſes, and balu- 
frades. Theſe colonnades join the offices at the 
extremity of the wings to the main building; and 
each of theſe offices is crowned with a turret, fup- 
porting a dome, from which riſes a weather-cock. 
It was originally called Arlington-houſe ; but 
being — by the late duke of Buckingham's 
father, he rebuilt it in 1703; and it was called 
Buckingham-houſe till the year 1761, when his 
preſent majeſty gave 28,0001. for it, and named it 


the Queen's Palace, from the pleaſure her majeſty 


took therein. In 1775 it was ſettled upon her by 
lament, in lieu of Somerſet-houſe, ih caſe ſhe 
ſurvived the king. Great improvements have been 
made in the houſe and gardens, at a vaſt expence. 
Many choice pictures have been brought hither 
from Kenſington and Hampton-court, particularly 
the famous cartoons of Raphael (brought into 
England by king William) which, for deſign and 
expreſſion exceed every thing of the kind. 


O/ the Britiſb Muſeum. 


” HE choice aud valuable collection repoſited 


in Montague- houſe, Great Ruſſel - ſtreet, 
Bloomibury, under the name of the Britiſh Mu- 
tum, is an honour and ornament to this nation. 


The 
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The Muſeum is open from nine o'clock til 

three, except Saturdays and Sundays, and in the 
Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſun holidays ; and, 
excepting that in May, June, July, and Auguſt, 
it is open only in the afternoon, from four to 
eight, on Mondays and Fridays. 

The hours of admiſſion are, at nine, eleven, 
and one; but in the four ſummer months, on 
Mondays and Fridays, at four and fix in the after- 
noon, Each company may remain in the Muſeum 
two hours, provided they come punctually at the 
time appointed in their tickets. 

The method of applying for tickets: you muſt 
deliver in a hiſt to the porter, containing the 
chriſtian and ſurnames of each perſon who is de- 
ſirous of having a ticket, together with their titles 
ranks, profeſſion, or trade, and their ſeveral places 
of abode: and if you mention any particular 
time you would wilh to be admitted, perhaps the 
gentlemen of the houſe may indulge you in that 
reſpect. The porter will inform you when you 
may call for the tickets, 

The ſhorteſt liſts, that is, of foe. four, threr, 
or under, are always marked firſt. 

Such as have obtained tickets, and cannot come, 
are earneſtly deſired to return them to the porter 
as early as they can, that others may be admitted 
in their ſtead. 

When the liſt of names for admiſſion are entered 
in the book, the tickets muſt be fetched away (at 
the lateſt) by ten in the morning, the day before 
the time of admiſſion ; or they will be otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of; no liſts being ever ſeat to any of the 
parties. | 

If any one comes with another. perſon's ticket, 
the name of the perſon ſo coming muſt be written 
. an 
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on the back of the ticket ; otherwiſe the officers 
may turn any one away who ſhall preſume to get 
amittance under a fictitious name or character. 

No one is to take any thing from its place; but, 
if he wants to examine any article more particu- 
krly, he is to apply to one of the officers for it. 

In 1753, the Britiſh parliament having paſſed 
an act for purchaſing the Muſeum of the late Sir 
Hans Sloane, and the collection of manuſcripts of 
the late Lord Oxford, called the Harleian Liorary, 
for the uſe of the public, 26 truſtees were appoin- 
ed and incorporated, to provide a repoſitory for 
thefe and ſome other collections, which repoſitory 
ras to be called the Britiſh Muſeum. Theſe truſ- 
tees elected 15 other truſtees, and having bought 
Montague-houſe, fitted it up for the reception of 
theſe collections. They appointed proper oftficers 
tb ſuperintend the Muſeum, and ordained certain 
ſatutes with reſpect to the collection contained in it. 

The public were admitted to view it in 1757. 
The collection of Sir Hans Sloane conſiſts of a 
rery great number of natural and artificial curioft- 
tes, valuable remains of antiquity, and a large 
lbrary, all which coſt him 50,0001, 


It was purchaſed by parliament for 20,000 
or Lord Oxford's manuſcripts was paid 10,060 
The purchaſe of Montague-houſe was 10,000 
There was ſpent in repairs, making al- 
was ſpent in repairs, 8 15,000 
erations, and conveniences - = = 


or ſupplying ſalaries tor officers, and 

other neceiſary expences, there was þ 39,000 
veſted in the public funds 
Ul which money was raifed by lottery 85,000 
The library, including drawings, manuſcripts, 


d prints, amount to about 60, ooo volumes. 
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Of medals and coins, ancient and modern, 
are in all 23,000. 
Cameos and intaglios, about 700. 


Merveral | 
ards le 
vith 70 


Seals, 268. cripts, 
Veſſels, &c. of agate, jaſper, &c. 542. | Here 
Antiquities, 1125. | collecte 
Precious ſtones, agates, jaſpers. &c. 22 56; pefact ic 
Metals, minerals, ores, & C. 2725. Gifford 
Chryſtals, ſpars, &c. 1864. Gar icl 
Foſſils, flints, ſtones, 1275. ſtatione 
Earths, ſands, ſalts, 1035. In 1 
Bitumens, ſulphurs, ambers, &c. 399. Hamilt 
Talcs, micæ, &c. 388. and Re 
Corals, ſpunges, &c. 1421. | | Britifh 
Teſtacea, or ſhells, &c. 5843. Here 
Echini, echinitæ, &c. 6509. N bea cur 
Aſteriæ, trochi, entrochi, &c. 241. round | 
Cruſtaceæ, crabs, lobſters, &c. 363. A gt 
Stella marinæ, ſtar-fiſhes, &c. 173. many 
Fiſhes, and their parts, &c. 1555. fl mar 
Birds, and their parts, eggs and neſts of di ture 
ferent ſpecies. 1172. Uſeful 
Quadrupeds, &c. 1886. uform 
Vipers, ſerpents, &c. 521. _ | it 
Inſects, &c. 5439. One of 
Vegetables, 12, 506. tural a1 


Horticus icens, or volumes of dried plants, 334 of P r71 
Humana, as caiculi, anatomical preparations, 7 the 
Miſcellaneous things, natural, 2098. are not 
Mathematical inſtriments, 55. 
A catalogue of all the abo; ze is written in; from 
volumes in foli io, and 8 in quarto. But a gr: ſerpen 
many articles have been added ſince this catalog blance 
Was taken. Ac 
His late majeſty atided to this Mufeum the roi Ap 
Abrary of books and manuſcripts collected by t | 


{ever 
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Mirveral kings of England; and the late major Ed- 
rards left it a fine collection of books, together 
rith 7000 J. in reverſion, for purchaſing manu- 
cripts, books, medals, and other curioſities. = 
Here are likewiſe depoſited the manuſcripts 


refactions by Mr. Worthy Montague and Dr. 
Gifford; a large collection of plays, by Mr. 
Car ick; and a copy of every book entered at 
Sationer's-hall. ; ; ; 
In 1772 the parliament - purchaſed Sir William 
Hamilton's large collection of Etruſcan, Grecian, 
and Roman antiquities, to be depoſited in the 
fritſh Muſeum. _- | 

Here are alſo a prodigious number of South- 
dea curioſities, collected by Mr. Banks in his voyage 
round the world. 

A general and particular account of the very 
many and various articles here depoſited would 
fill many folio volumes. However, as far as the 


Uſeful Companion, will admit, we ſhall communicate 
infor mation. | 
In the Britiſh Muſeum are three departments. 
One of Manu/cripis, Medals, and Coins; that of Na- 
twal and Artificial Produftions ; and the department 
Jof Printed Books: beſides many articles in the hall, in 
the fixft room above ſtairs, and other places, which 
ae not comprehended in any particular department. 
In the hall are blocks of hard marble, brought 


from the Giant's Cauſeway in Ireland; a piece of 


Y *rpentine marble, called Ophites, from a reſem- 
bdlance to a ſerpent's ſkin. | 

A cubic piece of lava, from Mount Veſuvius. 
A painted genealogical tree of a Venetian family. 


collected by Sir Robert and Sir John Cotton; be- 


nature and plan of this little, permit us to ſay, - 


The 
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The head of a very particular kind of buffal 
covered with long wool inſtead of hair. 

A very curious model of a bridge; ſome ſea 
compaſſes, and ſeveral magnets and apparatuſe 
ſerving to ſhew the magnetical powers in philoſo 
phical ufes. Two coffins of Egyptian mummies. 

The Freſco paintings on the ide of the ſtair 
caſe, are, Cæſar and his military retinue : the 
chiefs of the provinces he had in part ſubdue 
attending on him, and others on their knees, im 
ploriug his protection and afliſtance. 

In a compartment are the feaſts and facrifices of 
Bacchus, 

In another, the rivers Nile and Tiber are 1e 
preſented by emblematical and. gigantic figures; 
and their are views of emblematical landicapes 
and ſeveral fine pieces of architecture. 

On the cieling is the ſtory of Phaeton: the god 
are aſſembled, and the youth appears aſking Pha 
bus to permit him to drive his chariot for a day. 
He contents, and in another part is ſeen conducting 
him to the chariot; Diana is near them, and Jung 
is attended by Iris. 

Farther on, Phaeton, with all the ardour of 
youth, is dr! wing the Sun's Chariot, accompanied 
85 the hours in form of women. I.me is re- 
preſented by Saturn; Eternity, by a woman hold 
ing a ſerpent; and Eybele, or the goddefs of the 
earth, appears aifo, 

As YOu go up itairs, there is the buſto of Sir 
Hans Sloane, on a pedeſtal. - 

In the firſt room, the ſtory of Phaeton is com. 
Pleted on the cieling. The gods ale aſſembled; 
ard whilſt Jupiter, is caſting his thunder-bolts at 
Thacton failing from the Chariot, you ſee Saturn, 
Apollo 
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Apollo, Mars, Neptune, Juno, Diana, Venus, 
Cupid, Mercury, Minerva, and Bacchus, in vari- 
ous attitudes, and agitated by different paſſions. 
The hiſtories are ſaid to be painted by La Foſſe: 
the lowers, and fome of the ornamental parts, by 
hattiſte ; and the architecture and landſcapes by 
ouſſeau. | 
Many excellent portraits of illuſtrious perſonages 
bang up in ſuch rooms as contain preſents which 
have been given by the perſons they repreſent. 
Here are two Egyptian mummies, and ſome 
ſmall earthen idols, &c. buried with the deceaſed. 
The Egyptians believed the exiſtence of the hu- 
man ſoul after it; quitting the body; and that the 
ſpirit, which animated the living body, was con- 
tnually hovering about it after its diſunion ; there- 
fore they endeavoured to preſerve the deceaſed, 
that the ſoul might be inſpired with a kind of 


bleaſing idea of its former union. 

Sa 1 2 * 

ihis was done three ſeveral ways: 

he firſt, for common people, conſiſted only of 


alting the viſcerated body after a particular man- 
oer, having firſt cleanſed it from all impurities, 
kkying it either by natural or artificial heat, and 
pacing it ia a fine ſycamore coffin. 

The next, for thoſe of a higher rank, was em- 
balming them with a kind of reſinous or bitumi— 
nous ſubſtance, properly mixed with cheap and 
ordinary drugs. Some fay they uſe much of a 
refinous ſubſtance which ſwims on the ſurface of 
the dead fea in Judea, called Jews Pitch. The 
. cotfins of theſe were of a better kind of ſycamore, 
'Wpainted with various colours, and ſuperſtitious 
hieroglyphicks, | | 
The moſt expenſive method was for thoſe of 
eminent ſtations; the brains were firſt extracted, 


22 perhaps 
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perhaps through the noſtrils, and the corpſe vit 


cerated in a curious manner, without injuring the 
outward part of the body, which was thoroughl 
cleanſed. They next proceeded to fill the cavities 
with bituminous and aromatic ſubſtances, pro 
ly prepared and mixed, ufing the moſt precio 
and coſtly gums, balſams, and ſpices, A liquid 
being prepared, in which a quantity of the above 
ſubſtances had been diſſolved, they boiled the boch 
therein, that the moſt remote part of every muſcle 
might be ſtrongly impregnated with the embalming 
quality, Then they dried the body (the method 
of doing which is not with, certainty known), and 
wrapt it round with bandages of linen cloth, and 
the bark papyrus : filling up the hollow parts, and 
ſometimes the cavity of the belly, with ſma 
earthen figures, impreſſed with ſuperſtitious hierc 
glyphicks. They were depoſited in coffins orna 
mented with gold and hieroglyphicks. | 

The faloon is finely ornamented with Freſc, 
paintings, conſiſting of architecture, ſtair-caſes 
flowers, ſtatues, &c, The dome is ſupported b. 
ſeveral atlantes; and on it is repreſented a council 
of the heathen gods. i | | 

In the difterent compartments, 

The giants are turned out of heaven. 

Mercury is ſeen ready to receive his orders, a 
meſſenger of the gods. 
In another appears Ceres and Neptune, Pan and 
Amphitrite. 

Phaeton is repreſented driving the chariot o 
Phoebus, prcedeed by Aurora, and properly a 
tended by the hours, | 
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The Department of ManvuscateTs, MEDALS, 
and Coils. 


The firſt room contains two ſeveral collections 
of manuſcripts. a : | 
Bibliotheca Regia MSS. Theſe manuſcripts are 
upwards of two thouſand volumes. 
owl In this collection are ſome very ancient copies 
odyWof the Holy Scriptures, and tranſlations of them 
ſcleinto many different Oriental and other languages. 
ing Some old curious manuſcripts, treating on the 
1odYfubjet of religion, in various languages. 
nd. Large volumes of hiſtory, finely written, orna- 
nd mented in a moſt elegant manner with paintings. 


nd E:bliotheca Cottontana MSS. The Cottonian ma- 


all nuſcripts are ancient and noble, conſiſting of ori- 
o ginal charters, deeds, &c. and many ancient copies 
2. of ſeveral parts of the bible. 

Here is the original of that great bulwark of 
colffl our liberties, the Magna Charta. DE 
„Bibliotheca Harleiana MSS, A part of the Har- 


lian manuſcripts; containing many curious copies 


of the bible, and the different parts of it, in vari- 


ous languages. . 

Some original manuſcripts, of divinity and ec- 
cleſiaſtical matters; Alcorans, and other Turkiſh 
books; and a Thorah, the five books of Moſes, 
inely written in Hebrew, on a vellum roll. 

Here is a ſeries of Engliſh medals, beginning 
with William Rufus, and reaching down to the 
preſent times. | 

Bibliotheca Harleiana II. This room contains 
another part of the Harl-ian manuſcripts, treating 
chiefly of philoſophical, hiſtorical, and philologi- 
cal ſubjects, in a variety of languages. 
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In th's room is a ſeries of French medals, be. 
ginning with thoſe of Pharamond. 


Harleiana III. Chartæ & Reotuli. This room 
contains the Harleian collection of original (or 


very ancient and authentic copies of) charters, 


acts of parliament, deeds, warrants, rolls, &c. 

Here are are carefully preſerved, in ſeveral ſmall 
cabinets, Sir Hans Slnane's collection of medals, 

Bibliotheca Slaaniana MSS, Sir Hans Sloane's 
manuſcripts. A valuable collection, though not 
ſo ancient as thoſe before mentioned. Their ſub. 
jects are comprehenſive, and of general uſe. 

In this room 1s a table of the pontifical medals, 
beginning with Martin the fifth (the firſt of the 
popes who ſtruck them good), and carried on in a 
chronological ſeries to the preſent times, 


The Department of NATURAL aud ARTIFICIAL 
. c PrRoODVCTIONS. 


Collectio Sloaniaua. Nlany pieces of antiquity, 
of urns, veſſels, & c. uſed by different nations. 

Many - modern articles, brought from diftant 
nations, particularly from America, 

Antiquitates As yptiacam. In the repoſitorie 
bearing this title, are a vaſt number of Egyptian 
antiquities: bronze figures of Iſis, Oſiris, &c. 

A great variety of {mall earthen figures, ſhaped 
like mummies, ſome adorned with hierog]yphicks, 
urns, idols, Egyptian prieſts, &c. 

Small amulets with loops to them, which the 


. Egyptians wore about their perſons, as charms or 


preſervatives againſt bad fortune, &c. 
Repreſentations of animals and inſets made of 
marble, agate, cornelian, &c. 


Antiquitates : Firujee, The repoſitories under 
this title contain Etruſcan autiquities. 
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Here are various figures of gods in bronze. A 
number of veſſels of different forms, &c. made of 

nM pale red earth; jars with triangular mouths, to pour 
Vater on the hands of the prieſts, or for libations 


27. 


„in their ſacrifices; diſhes of various ſhapes and 
hzes ; urns of plain alabaſter ; others very large, 

U ornamented with figures and inſcriptions. 

Antiquitates Romane, Roman antiquities, con- 

"Ml fiſting of ſeveral ancient figures, buſtos, and baſſo 

t relievos of various kinds, and other rare articles. ' 

WY Sacrificing veſſels in a marble. Bronze figures of 

Venus, Cupid, Hercules, &c. 

„ Sacrificing Iuftruments. A variety of odd-fancied 

1M metal lamps; ſome like animals and monſters. 

al A facrificing knife, chalices, ladles, and other 
inſtruments of braſs, uſed by the prieſts. 

Lacrymatoriet. Glaſs, or earthen phials. At 

Roman funerals, the friends of the deceaſed uſed 
to fill them with their tears, and depoſit them with 
„the aſhes. 

A number of earthen ſepulchral lamps of vari- 
ut ous forms, with inſcriptions on them. Roman 
end Britiſh urns, wherein the ancients, aſter hav- 
ei ing burnt the bodies of the deceaſed, depoſited 
their aſhes, burying them with the laws lacry- 
matories, &c. juſt mentioned, 


ed Antiquitates wvarie, F. Hollis, armr. ws aedit. 

„IA collection of antiquities of various kinds, which | 
T. Hollis, eſq. gave to the Muſeum. 

he An alabaſter round urn with a cover, and ano- 

or 


ther of the fame kind, but ſquare; theſe were for 
he purpoſe of depoſiting aſhes. Figures of Egyp- 
ot tian idols, prieſts, &c. Roman gods, heroes, &c. 
and ſome more Etruſcan veſſels. Some large car- 


then jars, which the ancients uſed tor philtration 
of liquids. 


American 
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American Idols. They-are made of earth, 
either burnt or hardened in the ſun. 

A Japaneſe pagod ; a model of a temple, with 

an idol in it. Indian pots, and many other dv 
meſtic articles. 
A neſt of baſkets made of the bark of a tree, 
and edged with porcupine quills. Some baſtinadoes, 
uſed by the Turks to beat the ſoles of the feet of 
offenders. 

On the table of Roman antiquities are ſeveral 
curious heads, buſtos, &c. 

Among ſome bronze figures is one particularly 
worthy of remark, the naked body being covered 
with a rough ſubſtance, bearing a great reſemblance 
to the porcupine man, who lately died in England. 

T. Hollis, armr. deno dedit. Articles given by 
T. Hollis, efq. particularly thread, corn, hinges, 
and other matters, brought from the ruins of 
Herculaneum. | 

Letheullier, dono aedit, Articles given by Mr. 
Letheullier. Some Egyptian idols of a ſmall ſize. 

A curious cork mode] of the ruinated temple of 
the goddeſs Cybele, near the city of Rome. 

Over the repoſitories are a variety of American 
houſhold utenſils made of vegetables, chiefly 

ourds; and ſome ſrow-ſhoes, and ſledges, uſed 
in the northern nations of Europe. 

Shields, drums, targets, and other inſtruments 
of war. Hats, fans, &c. all brought from diſtant 
parts of the world. | 

Collectio Sloaniana. This room contains a col- 
lection of minerals and foſſils, under their proper 
titles : | 

Silices. Aeates. Sardi. Many ſpecimens of 
flints, agates, and cornelians. 
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. Thhedes, Jaſpers; the blood · ſtone; ſerpentine 
Ac ; . Ah ſtone ; florid jaſpers: on 
ſome are delineated by the hand of nature, repre- 
ſentations of rivers, trees, landſcapes, ruins of 
buildings, &c. Egyptian pebbles. 
Marmora, Alabaftra, Several kinds of marble 
and alabaſter. | 
Spata. Selenites. Spars and moon: ſtones. 
Cbryſtalla. Chryſtals. . | 
Agri. Sulphura. Specimens of ſtones that reſiſt 
fire; different kinds of ſulphurs; the cotten-ſtone ; 
ambers ; hitumens, jets, coals, and Jews Pitch. 


Mineralia. Metallica. A large collection of 


ores, from almoſt all the known mines in the 
world, as lead, filver, gold, tin, &c, _ g 

In one of the tables near the windows are a 
variety of agates, onyxes, and fardonxyes. A 
rough Egyptian pebble, broken into two parts; on 


each piece is a perfect reſemblance of the head of 


Chaucer, which is the work of nature. 
A great number of ſpecimens of precious ſtones 


of all kinds, opake, and tranſparent, rough and 5 


poliſhed, ſome ſooſe, and others ſet. 

A great variety of pearls, particularly one of a 
purple colour, and another in the form of a bunch 
of grapes. 8 

A remarkable pair of gloves made with a beard 
of a muſcle ; near them is the muſcle ſhell. 

In the table near the window, among the mo- 
dels of diamonds, is that of Pitt's brilliant. bought 
by the king of France for 120,0001. Its weight 
was 130 carets and three-quarters. | 


A model of a fine roſe diamond, weighing 139 


carats, and a half; but it is not ſo valuable as the 


former, as it has not ſo fine a luſtre. It was bought 


by the Emperor of Germany. 


—— — * 
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A variety of cryſtals manufactured into vaſe; N bivalve 
cups, boxes, & c. Pieces of coral, finely cut in kind, 
various ſhapes. Amber curiouſly manufactured der-ſto 
into bells, bottles, handles for inſtruments, &c. Petr 
Utenfils of agate, jaſper, &c., as ſpoons, neck. Petr 
laces, pendants, rings, boxes, buttons, &c. Petr 
I be large tables contain a very curious collec. Ston 
tion of folfil ſhells, figured ſhells, natural and Parts 0 
{imple foſſils, and minerals. 8 Ston 
In the firſt table are petrified oyſters; foſſil ſcol. from t 
lop ſhells, fnake-ſtanes, and ſea-eggs. Petrified bladde 
1 of the ſea hedge-hog, ſtar- ſtones, foſſil coral, In t] 
oſſil cockle-ſhells, & c. Bones, either preſerved accord 
in the ſtone, or petrified. Petrified inſects. One 


In the other table are figures of leaves and other wells 
parts of plants, very naturally repreſented on Nurchin 
pebbles, and ſome pieces of petrified wood. Lim 

Spars, cryſtals, marble, jaſper, agate, &c. 2 

a ea 


Collectio Shaniana. This room contains a fine Top 
collection of foſſil ſhells, figured foſſils, recent tie mi 
ſhells, and ſome other articles. amuells, 

Stalactiteß. A kind of ſtones formed by drop- In: 
pings of water, impregnated with certain ſtony endive. 
particles, grown to th: hardneſs of a ſpar, and terfian 
conſiſts of ſeveral coats. Various kinds of incruf- lhells x 
tations, petrified ificles, pea-ſtones, &c. Porc 

A human ſcull anda ſword, completely covered he ma 
over and incruſted with a ſtony ſubſtance. They lie bee 


were found in the Tyber at Rome. | Sal 
Atites. Eagle ſtones, or hollow pebbles ; hav- 7 uſe 
im 


ing another incloſed in the cavity of them. 
Helmintholithi, Stones formed of coral, which et 
have been buried in the earth and petrified. nich 
In this room are àa number of foſſil ſhells; as Nells 1: 
ſnail-ſhells, ſuake-ſtones ; petrified ſea-ſhells of 1 oucan 
Fe | bivalve M- 


nembr 
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bivalve kind; foſſil-ſnells of the ſcollop-oyſter 
kind, petrified ſea- urchlins, or hedge-hogs, thun- 
Wer-ſtones, and ſtar ſtones 
Petrified parts of fiſh. Petrified crabs. 
Petrified parts of land animals. 
| Petrified plants. | | 1 
Stones or balls found in the ſtomach and other 
; Warts of the inteſtines of animals. SER 
Stones extracted from human bodies ;. the larger 
rom the urine-bladder, the ſmall from the gall- 
1 (bladder, and others from the kidneys. 
n the large tables-are the recent ſhells, arranged 
4 Heccording to their different ſpecies. | 
One of the large tables contains univalves, or 
ſnells of one | cage or part, as the ſea hedge-hog, or 
urchin, the ſea-egg, and the ſea-cake. 
Limpet-ſhells of various ſhapes. 
Sea, land, and freſh-water ſnails. 
Bead-ſhells and pea- ſnells of various colours. 
de Top- ſhell, trumpet-ſhel!s, the tower of Babel, 
ne Ihe mitre-ſnell, the ſpindle, ſcrew-ſhells, wing- 
| Wlciis, & c. all named from their ſhapes. 
p- In another table, are the woodcock-ſhell, the 
ay endive-ſhell, the Ethiopian crown, harp-ſhells, 
1 Wecrſiian - ſhells, boat-ſhells Gondola-ſhells, and 
hells reſembling fruit. 
Porcelain ſhells: as the Arabian letter. ſſiell, 
tie map-ſhell, the argus, the tortoiſe porcelain, 
lie bzetie, the Chineſe and boat-porcelain, &c. 
Sailor ſhells. It is conjectured that men learned 
the uſe of fails from the little fiſh that inhabits it: 
y ims on the ſurface of the ſea, throwing ou a 


ich Nnembrane that ſerves as a fail ; and has other pars 

rich it uſes as oars and a rudder: one of the 
as Hells is cut vertically, ſo as to ditcover the different 
the Noncamerations. 


Tocth- 
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Tooth-ſhells ; worm-fhells. 7 | Nid 
Heart-ſhells: as Venus's-heart, the Noah's-ark, z large 
the ox-heart, human-heart, thorney-hearts, and e. bee 


ſpeckled heart-ſhells. 
Some curious ſhells called the Roman mantle, 
the Arabian-ſhell, and the baſket-fhell. 


riou 
chich 


INgenu 

In two ſmall tables are handles, ſeals, heads off ok 
canes, cups, diſhes, boxes, &c. made of agate Ie att: 
Mocoe-ſtone, onyx, cornelian, jaſper, &c. Ni, 
Heis are a ſet of figures repreſenting miners, infiheſts fi 
the dreſſes they wear in Bohemia, Saxony, & nent t. 
with their tools; a view of a mine, ſhewing theirheach 
huts, ladders, and crucifixes, as commonly ſeen i ning -k 
the Roman Catholic countries. | which 
| , | birds n 

Collectio Sloaniana. The contents of this room a vhich 
no leſs curious than thoſe we have gone through. ling. fi. 
Vegetabilia. Fruftus. Ligna. A variety of fo Ov 
reign fruits. Aromatic and other curious woods the oſti 
gums, barks, and a numerous train of other vereſcormo! 
table productions; the Scythian lamb, the root of Wpheaſai 
plant that grows in Muſcovy, reſembling that animalWous ſm 
Silk graſs, from the Indies. The different kindſero on 
of cotton, as it grows in India. mall! 
Several ſorts of ſpices and drugs, &c. Izards, 
Beans of different kinds and colours. Tea-nutY Sell. 
cocoa nuts, &c. Guinea corn, and maiz. Cruft 
The bark-lace ; oiten made up into ruffles, &Ffcountr! 
Here is a ſhirt or garment of it; being the entirſand an 
inner bark of a tree. ö 2 
Spongiæ. Different kinds of ſponge. Ove 


Repoſitories containing the different kinds Mproduc 


coral. Woows, s 

Tables of ſea productions of the coral kind, di In tt 

poſed in claſſes in the form of landſcapes. ; and cat 
Ni 
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Nidi Inſectorum. Neſts of inſects. Waſps neſts, 
large hornet's neſt, neſts of 8 - ſome hum- 
le-bees cells, and ants neſts of various kinds. A 
rious ſpider's neſt from the Weſt Indies, to 


j 


0m 


Ingenuity contrived a valve, or trap-door, to ſecure 
Die entrance; thereby defending its progeny from 
he attack of ſome enemy of the ſpecies: 


inflzeſts from the Indies; they hang by a ſlender fila. 
ment to a ſmall twig of a tree, fo as to be out of the 
each of any quadruped or reptile. The hum- 
ning birds neſts are pretty, particularly one, in 
which a beautiful bird is fitting. The taylor- 
birds neſts from the Indies; covered with leaves, 
rhich the birds ſew together with their beaks ; the 


Ova. A numerous collection of eggs: as of 
the oſtrich, the caſſoware, owls, eagles, penguins, 
cormorants, maccaws, parrots' eggs, the China 
pheaſant, King-fiſher, miſcle-birds. Alſo a curi- 
ous ſmall egg contained within another: and an 
egg on which is neatly and whimſically rivetted a 
mall horſe-ſhoe. Eggs of crocodiles, guianas, 
lizards, turtles, and tortoiſes. | 

Stelle Marine, ſtar- fiſh. | | 

Cruſtacea, Crabs of different kinds, colours, and 
countries. Lobſters, ſea locuſts, prawns, ſhrimps, 
and an extraordinary large claw of a lobſter. 

Teftlacea, a number of large ſea-ſnells 


productions of the coral kind; as ſea-fans, ſea-wil- 
lows, & c. and ſome large ſhells. 


a. 


and carved, 
Camecos 


#hich the inſect has with great natural ſkill arid 


Nidi Avium. Neſts of birds. The hanging 


king-fiſher's neſt, the tom-tit's, and many others. 


Over the repoſitories are a great number of ſea 


In the firſt ſmall table are ſhells finely poliſhed | 
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. Cameos cut in ſhells, onyxes, ſardony xes, cht 
ſtals, hyacinths, and other precious ſtones. 

Many antique rings and 9:59 &c. 

In the ſecond ſmall table are preſerved ſeve 
very curious models. 

Impreſſions of old ſeals in glaſs paſte. 
Impreſſions in ſulphur, from the ſeals, gem 
&c. of the king of France's cabinet. 

The third ſmall] table is entirely filled with in 
preſſions from the king of France's cabinet. 

I be large tables contain a great number of i 
fects of various kinds; as beetles of ſeveral ſorts 
Jady-birds, variegated and properly diſtinguiſher 
Locuſts ; of theſe are ſome curious ſpecimens « 
what are called in the Indies walking leaves, 
moving ſticks, from the reſemblance their wing 
have to the leaves of trees, and their bodies to 
piece of ſtick ; theſe are a wonderful kind of infect 
and worth remark : crickets, water-{corpio1 
flies; butter-flies of various ſpecies, curious A 
beautiful ; moths, &c. | 
Collecto Sloaniang. In the great table in th 
room are the remainder of the inſets ; as moth 
bees, flies, ants, and guats. 
Inſects without wings; wood-lice, ſcorpions c 
ſeveral ſoits, worms, &C, 
Nets of inſets; as ſpiders, beetles, &c. amen 
them is a ribband made of a ſpider's web. 
Avium Parties, parts of birds, They conſiſt « 
heads, beaks, talons, legs, quills, &c, Some quill 
of the condor of South America, a bird of ſuch 
prodigious ſize and ſtrength as to be able to car 
a ſheep through the air in his talons. 


182 


Piſcum Parics, paris of fiſh ; fœtuſes of diffe 


rent animals, and {ome unnatural productions. 


of for. 
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On the ſhelves round this room are a great num 
der of articles from the animal and vegetable king- 


doms, preſerved in ſpirits. | | 

Aues, birds. A great variety of Engliſh and 
reign birds preſerved in ſpirits; as the King- 
fiſher, wheat- ear, blue American titmouſe, &c. 


Rept.lia. Amphibia. Serpentia. In theſe three 


repoſitories are many amphibious animals in ſpirits ; 
s frogs, toads, crocodiles, allegators, guianas, ca- 


Wnclcons, falamanders, and the flying lizard, 
The ferpents conſiſt of ſnakes, flow-worms, vi- 


pers, adders, rattle-ſnakes, aſps. 

Piſces, fiſh in ſpirits; as the hippocrampns, or 
ſea - horſe, the fly ing- fiſn, the remora, pearl-oyſters, 
Johr Doree, torpedos, and many others. 


laſecta, inſects. Caterpillars, beetles, locuſte, 
Meentipes, ſcorpions, ſpiders, &c. 


Vegetabilia, vegetables. Thefe conſiſt chiefly 


of foreign fruits preſerved in ſpirits, and ſome of 


of our own produce, but of uncommon form. 
In this room over the repoſitories, & c. are ſome 


dried animals, and ſtuffed ſkins of others, as large 
bats, turtles, and tortoiſes, ſharks jaws, heads and 


beaks of birds. An oron outon, or wild man of 
the mountains, &c. and horns of different animals. 

A moſt beautiful and large collection of foreign 
and domeſtic birds, ſtuffed, and placed 1n glaſs 


frames; the colours of their feathers are preſerved 


n the higheſt perſe&tion. This is not the leaſt 


curious part of the Muſeum, and claims your at- 


tention. Moſt of theſe delicate birds are paired, 
and have with them their neſts, eggs, young ones, 


&c. among theſe is the bird of paradiſe, and many 


other rare birds. 


In a large cabinet are a great many dried fiſh, 


brought from various parts of the world, 
RS e 
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The laſt room of this department is filled with 
productions of art. | 
In the firſt cabinet is a variety of little articles 
manufactured in glaſs; and other enamelled and 
curiouſſy manufactured bagatelles. | 
In the next are ſome articles in great eſteem 
among Roman Catholics, as relicks, beads, &c, 
and ſome models of ſacred buildings. 
Here are utenſils and ornaments of the Indian 
inhabitants of North America, as feather crowns, 
necklaces, knives, combs, bruſhes, &c. 


In another cabinet are European productions of 


art, as figures in bronze, ivory, &c. 

We next ſee ſome japan idols ; many cut out of 
almonds, and even grains of ricſe. 

Pieces of ſculpture, as king William and king 
George, cut in walnut-ſhells and in ivory. 

As you go down the back ſtairs, yu ſee two 
canoes ; one brought from America, covered with 
the bark of a kind of birch-tree, ſo light that it 
may eaſily be carried from one river to another. 

The other is from Greenland, entirely covered 
with ſeals ſkins; the upper part of it is decked 
with the ſame materials, a ſmall hole only being 
left in the middle for the man to ſit and manage 
his paddle in, You will alſo ſee a curious boat 
from Otaheite, The ſides of the ſtairs are lined 
with abundance of dried animals, and ſtuffed ikins 
of others; as large bats, turtles, and tortoiſes; 
ſharks' jaws, heads and beaks of birds; a flamingo, 
a porcupine, the head of a ſea-horſe, and ſome 
crocodiles, &c. A variety of horns of different 
animals. Alſo dried fiſh brought from various 
parts of the world. | | 
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Ihe Fo et of PaINTED Boos, 


Ine firſt room is ſet a-part for donations, and 
contains part of the late king's library. 

Major Edward's Library, This 1s a good KY 
tion of Engliſh, Freach, and Italian books. It 
is joined to the Cotton library. 

Bibliotheca Sloaniana. I. Part of Sir Hans 
Sloane's library, conſiſting of books of phyſic, 
armacy, anatomy, ſurgery, chemiſtry, &c. 
Bibliotheca Sloaniana. II. Another part of Sir 
Hans Sloane's library, containing natural hiſtory. 
Here are drawings, perhaps the fineſt that are to 
be ſeen i in the world; particular a book, con- 
taining ſome drawings of Monſ. Robert, painter 
to Louis XIV. of France; of vegetables, curious 
animais, ſhells, and other natural pi roductions. 
Sir Hans Sloane paid this artiſt five ee for 
each leaf. Alſo a moſt curious book of drawings, 
elegantly coloured from nature, by Madam Marian, 
of. a great variety of plants, with the infects that 

feed on them, and other ſubjects. 

Bibliotheca Slaaniana. III. Books on philolo- 
pical ſubjects, grammars, lexicons, critics, treatiſes 

rhetoric, geography, travels, journals, &c. 

Bibliotheca Sloaniana. IV. Hiſtories of all na- 
tions, ancient and modern; treatiſes on chrono- 
logy; prints, globes, and large maps of different 
countries, 

Bibliotheca Sloaniana. V. This room contains 
treatiſes on the arts and ſciences, ſyſtems of Philo- 
ſophy, ethics, aſtronomy, commerce. 

Bibliotheca Sloaniana. VI. The remaining part 
of Sir Hans Sloane's collection, being boaks of 


divini ty and law. 
: R 3.  Biblitheca 
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Bibliotheca Regia. I. Part of the royal library, 
given by his late majeſty. Ir conſiſts of the books 
collected in ſome former reigns.- Alfo the libraries 
of ar chbiſhops Cranmer, More, Arundel, aud 
Lumley. In this place are preſerved the firſt books 
printed in England and France; ſome are upon 
vellum, others on paper. 

Bibliotbeca Regia, II. In this laſt room of the 
library is the remaining part of the books given 
by his late majeſty, claſſed in order, according to 
the reigns in which they were collected. 

If. any perſon has a defire to peruſe any of the 
valuable books in this department, by apply- 
ing to the truſtees, he may have an order to 

attend the reading-room for a time, where a 
particular officer is appointed to _ ſuch 
books as may be wanted. 


Places of Winter and Summer 
nt Amuſement. 


The Price of admittance to all the following Places may 
be known from their Advertiſements. 


The” Places for the WIN I ER are: The Royal 
Theatres of Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden, 
and the Opera- Houſe, in the Haymarket. 


| P HE theatres of Drury-Lane, and Covent-Garden 
are open from about the middle of September 

to the end: of May. The time of admittance 15 
about half paſt five o'clock, and the performance 
tc ny at half rar ſix. 
| Theſe 


— 
” 
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Theſe theatres are fitted up in an _ man- 
ner and their ſcenery is very grand. The ſtage 
at each houſe is large and commodious, and the ſeats 
ſo diſpoſed as beſt to ſuit the ſpectators hearing and 
ſeeing. The ſeats are diſtinguiſhed by pitt, boxes, 
and galleries. Theſe theatres are fupplied with 
excellent actors, ſingers and dancers, who perform 
our beſt tragedies and comedies, together with 
pantomimes, ballad-operas, and other entertain- 
ments. Each houſe has a remarkable good band 


The Opera- honſe in the Haymarket opens at 
half paſt ſix o'clock, and begins at half paſt ſeven. 

This theatre is large and ſuperb, the ſcenery 
beautiful; and the muſic grand. Here are per- 
tormed the beſt Italian operas, occafional balls, 
ridottoes, maſquerades, &c. 


* 


The PLAchs of SUMMER RESORT are: Vauxhall 

Gardens, Ranelagh Gardens, to Theatre Royal 

in the Haymarket, Sadler's Wells, Aſtley's Amphi- 
theatre, and the Royal Circus. And ſomo Private 
Gardens where genteel company are admitted. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


| THESE Gardens were firſt opened as aplaceof 


- 


public entertainment in 1732. They are ſi- 
tuated on the ſouth ſide the river Thames, in the 
pariſſi of Lambeth, in the county of Surry, about 
two miles from the center of London; and near 
has | them 
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them is a convenient landing for thoſe who chuſe 
to go by water. 1 
Vauxhall is generally open from May to Auguſt, 
on every evening (Sunday and Friday excepted) 
about half paſt fix o'clock. The entertainment is 
vocal and inſtrumental muſic, by the beſt perfor- 
mers. They have ſometimes extraordinary grand 
nights, under particular names; as, a Grand Gala, 
&c. when the ' gardens, rotundo, &c. are adorned 
in the higheſt degree of elegince, with ſuperb deco- 
rations, and brilliant illuminations, diſplayed with 
all the taſte that novelty and varied fancy can deviſe, 
Several noble gravel walks, well planted with 
lofty trees, woodbines, and underwoods adorn 
theſe gardens ; and they are juſtly celebrated for a 
diſplay of living beauty and faſhion in the perions 
of Engliſh ladies, for variety of pleaſure, and ele- 
gant entertainment. | 
We ſhall firſt deſcribe ſuch objects as immediate- 

ly claim attention about the walks; and then give 
a deſcription of the rotundo and other buildings. 

Within the gardens from the Thames entrance, is 
a noble gravel walk, 9oo feet long, planted on each 
ſide with lofty elms, forming a fine viſta; and is 
terminated by a tranſparent painting emblematic of 

ratitude to the public : the principal figure is 
3 ſtanding at the portico of her temple, 
attended by a lion. She is reſpectfully approached 
by Comus, while Mirth and her companions join 
in feſtive dance round the ſtatue of Plenty. In the 
ſky is an inſcription of the word “ Gratitude,” 
which is ſupported: by three cherubs. 


To the right of this walk is the grove, in which 
is a magnificent octagon temple for the orcheſtra; 
where, in fine weather, the muſical entertainments 

| | are 


r 


W i, 
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ate performed. Here is a very fine organ, with 
ſeats and deſks for the muſicians, and a eg in 
the front for the vocal performers. 

In the grove, fronting the orcheſtra, are a num- 
ber of tables and benches for the uſe of the 
company. 

The walks which form the quadrangle (in the 
center of which ſtands the orcheſtra) are covered 
with an elegant canopy over elliptic arches, hung 
with feſtoons of flowers painted by the beit artiſts. 
At the angles, the canopy breaks into a kind of 
temple ; highly pleaſing from its elegant ſimplicity. 
It is finely ornamented with a cornice and a draw- 
up curtain on each fide, neatly painted. This ca- 
nopy, or colonnade was erected at the expence of 
2000 l. wich was defrayed by a Ridotta al Freſco. 
It is illuminated with an abundance of lamps, par- 
ticularly on a Gala night; when more than 14,990 
lamps have been uſed in theſe gardens, 

Beyond this quadrangle is a Gothic piazza and 
colonnade, 500 feet in length, with pavilions for 
the company, moſt of which are decorated with 
plaſtic, wrought in the formot contra circles and a 
ihr. This colonnade is ſupported by neat pillars, 
which ſtretch from the Thames-entrance along the 
great room, or rotundo, and in a ſemicircular 
05 incloſes the whole of the grove, orcheſtra, 

Each pavilion has a table in it that will ſerve 
kx or eight perſons. | 
x The covered walks are paved with a ſine compo- 
tion. 

The various paintings that are diſplayed i in theſe 
e were deſigned by Mr. Hayman and Mr. 

ogarth. Beginning at the entrance next the 
Thames, you. will find them in the following Tin 

* 
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1. Two Mahometans gazing in wonder and 
aſtoniſhment at the many beauties of the place. 
2. A ſheperd playing on his pipe, and decoying 
a ſhepherdeſs into a wood. 
3. Hogarth's Evening, being a view of the Neu- 
river- head, at Iflington, with a family going a 


aud the horns archly 


walking, a cow milking, 
zend, xc. 


fixed over the huſband's 


4. The game of quadrille, and the tea equipage. 


5. Muſic and ſinging. 

6. Children building houſes with cards. 

7. A ſcene in the Mock Doctor. 

8. An archer and a landſcape. 

9. The country dancers round the Maypole. 
10, Fhread my needle. 

11. Flying the kite. 


12. A ſtory in Pamela, who reveals to Mr. B- 


houſe-keeper her wiſhes of returning to her own 
home. 
13. A ſcene in the Devil to Pay ; the characters 
are ſobſon, Nell, and the Conjuror. 
14. Children playing at ſhuttlecock. 
15. Hunting the whiſtle. 
16. Another ſtory in Pamela, who is here flying 
from Lady Davers. 
17. A fcene in the Merry Wives of Windſor, 
where Sir John Falſtaff is put into the buck-balket. 
18. A fea engagement between the Spaniards 
and African Moors. 
The painting in the large pavilion is by Riſquei: 
it is the ſtory ot Vulcan ns Mars and Venus 
in a net. 


19. The entrance into Vaurhall, with a gentle- | 


man and lady coming in. 
20. F ROY on the graſs drinking. 


nd. 


braided by t 


* 
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The other paintings in this ſweep of pavilions 
are landſcapes. 

21. Black-eyed Suſan returning to fhore, after 
taking leave of her ſweet William, who is on 
board one of the fleet in the Downs. 

22. Difficult to pleaſe. 
23. Sliding on the ice. 

24. Players on bagpipes and hautboys. 
. 25. Hogarth's Night, a bonfire at Charing- 
croſs, and other rejoicings ; the Saliſbury ſtage 
overturned, &c. 5 

26. The play of blindman's buff. 


27. The play of leap- frog. | 
;. 28. The Wapping Landlady, and the tars who 


are juſt come aſhore. 

29. The play of ſkittles; and the huſband up- 
wife, who breaks his ſhin with one 
of the pins. | 

39. The taking of Porto Bello, in 1740, by 


Admiral Vernon. 


31. Mademoiſelle Catherina, the famous dwarf, 
32. Ladtes avgling. : | 
33. Bird-neſting. 

34. The play at bob-cherry. x 
35. Faiſtaif's cowardice detected. 
36. The bail family, with the parſon coming in 
to make peace ; the huſband has the tongs ready 
lifted up to ſtrike his wife, who is at his feet kneel- 
ing and ſupplicating mercy, and their three chil- 


dren are crying. 


37. The good family; the huſband is reading; 
the wife with an infant in her arms, and the other 


children are liſtening ; the reſt are ſpinning, and 
the maid is waſhing the difhes, 4 


38. The 


— ů — — — — — 
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38. The taking of the St. Joſeph, a Spaniſh 


regiſter ſhip, in 1 742, by Captain Tucker, in tte 
Fowey Man of W 


39. Bird-catching, by a decoy with a whiſtle and 


net. 


40. The play of ſee-ſaw. 
41. The far! ies dancing on the gr een by moon. 
light. 
"ow: The ib dd garland, with its uli 
attendants. 1 
43. The kiſs ſtolen. 
Turning to the left, is 
44. A northern chief, with his princeſs and her 
favourite ſwain, placed in a ledge, and drawn on 
the ice by a horſe. 
45. The play of hot-cockles. 
46. An old gy pley wg fortunes by the coffe 
cups. 
47. The cutting of flour, a Chriſtmas Garobol 


 } (which is by placing a little ball at the top of A 


. cone of flour, into which all are to cut with a 
knife, and whoever cauſes the ball to fall from the 
ſummit muſt take it out with their teeth ; which 
1s repreſented in the painting.) 

48. The play of cricket. 

On the right of the Thames entr- nce, runs a 
walk along the bottom of the gardens, in which 
you will paſs a ſemicircle of pavilions, ornamen- 
ted with three Gothic temples, the Prince of Waless 
Pavilion, and another row of pavilions leading to 
the extremity of the walk; where is another en- 
trance to the gardens from the gieat road. 

On the right. of this entrance runs a narrow 


viſta to the top of the gardens, called the Druids' 
or. Lovers Walk ;. on each fide of it are rows of 


lofty 


nifh 
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lofty trees, whoſe boughs are ſo intermixed as to 
form a fine verdant canopy, and afford an aſylum 
for ſinging birds, / | 

The grand ſouth walk is of the ſame ſize as that 
ſeen at your firſt entrance; and leads from the pa- | 
vilions on the right of the grove to the top of the 
gardens. | 1 

A noble gravel walk croſſes the gardens, in the 
middle of which is a temple, 44 feet in diameter, 
the dome of which is ſupported by eight lofty pil- 
lars. It is terminated on the right by a fine ſtatue 
of Apollo, and on the left by a painting of a ſtone 
quarry near Briſtol. x 

From this painting another gravel walk leads, up 
the gardens. It is tormed on the right-hand by a 
wilderneſs, and on the left by rural downs, ſhaped - 
like a long ſquare, interſperſed with ſeveral little 
eminences, and with cypreſs, yew, cedar, tulip- 
trees, &c. and fenced by a net. On one of the emi- 
nences is a ſtatue of Milton; he is ſcated on a rock, 
as liſtening to ſuhterraneous muſic : it is of lead, 
caſt by Roubiliac, and painted ſtone colour. 

As it grows dark, the grove is illuminated by a- 
bout 2000 glaſs lamps, many of them variegated; 
which, by their glittering among the trees, renders 
it exceedingly light and brilliant. 

The concert 1s opened with inſtrumental muſic, 
about eight o'clock, after which the con pany are 
entertained with a ſong : and, in this manner, o- 
ther ſongs are performed, with ſonattas or concer- 
tos between each, till the cloſe of the entertainment, 
wich is generally about eleven 'cloc;. 

At the end of the firſt act of the Her ſormance, 
in a hollow near the middle of tic gravel walk 
which extends the width of the garden, and * 4 

1 ac 
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back of the upper part of the pavilions, a curious 
piece o tranſparent machinery is exhibited. At 
the ringing of a bell a painted landſcape is drawn 
up, and diſcovers the view of a caſcade, a water. 
mill, and a bridge with carriages, &c. paſſing over 
it : but it is ſometimes varied by ſomething of the 
like nature, The tranſparency continues about 
ten minutes, when the company return to the or- 
cheſtra to hear the remaining part of the concert. 
The muſical entertainment conſiſts of ſixteen pieces; 
in the middle and at the end of which, a the and 
catch, in three or four parts are performed. 

By walking round ihe grove, &c. between the 
muſic and ſongs, you may behold the appearance of 
the company both in the walks and in the pavilions, 
all varying in age, attitude, humour, and dreſs; 
which, to a contemplative mind, will be very 

leafing. You will alfo be delighted with the 

autiful appearance of the illuminations; and in 
moon light evenings be more peculiarly pleaſed, 
for ſo:aething of an idea of enchantment will 
ſtrike your imagination! | 

In cold or rainy weather, the muſical perform- 
ance is in the rotundo. or great room, in which is 
an orcheſtra, with an organ. - This rotundo (the 
entrance to which is from the left fide of the grove) 
is 70 feet in diameter. In the center hangs 
a noble glaſs chandelier. The dome is ſo con- 
trived as to prevent any vibration of ſound, ſo 


that the muſic 1: here heard to great advantage. It 
repreſents a magnificent tent, which ſeems to be 
ſupported by 20 pillars, repreſenting Roman feſces, 
gilt, and bound together by ribbands of a deep roſe 
colour, with military trophies in the intervals ; the 
roof is of blue and yellow ſtriped filk : the ſides 5 
. Pe | the 
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the tent are drawn up, and hang in ſeſtoons; which 
gives the rotundo the appearance of a beautiful 
fower-garden ; the lower part being painted all 
round with flowers, ſhrubs, and other rural deco- 
rations, and the upper part like the ſky. | 
On the right ſide of the rotundo, oppoſite the 
orcheſtra, is a faloon : the entrance to it is formed 
by columns of the Ionic order; and ten three- 
quarter columns adjoining the walls, of the ſame 
order, ſupport the roof; they are all painted in 
imitation of ſcagliola. The roof is arched and el- 
liptic ; in it are two little cupolas in a peculiar 
taſte, and from them deſcend two large glaſs 
chandeliers. | | 5 
Between the ten columns are four grand paint- 
ings, by Hayman: 4 
The firſt repreſents the ſurrender of Montreal, 
in Canada, to the Britiſh army commanded by 
General Amherſt ; in one corner of the piece 19, 
this inſcription, + Power exerted, Conqueſt ob- 
„ tained, Mercy ſhewn ! 1760.“ 3 
The ſecond repreſents Britannia holding iu her 
hand a medallion of his preſent majeſty, and ſit - 
ting on the right-hand of Neptune, in his chariot, 
drawn by ſea-horſes. In the back-ground is the 
defeat X the French fleet by Sir Edward Hawke, 
Nov. 1oth, 1759. The fea-nymphs round the 
chariot of Neptune, are exhibiting medallions of 
thoſe admirals who particularly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in that glorious war. 2 
The third repreſents Lord Clive receiving the 
homage of the Nabob of Bengal. = 
And the fourth, Britannia diſtributing laurels 
to the Marquis of Granby, the Earl of Albemarle, 
General Townſhend, Colonels. Monckton, Coote, 
&c, the-principal officers in that war. | 4 
N | Q 
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On one ſide the entrance from the gardens is the 
picture of his preſent majeſty, and on the other 
that of his queen ; in their coronation robes. 
The rotundo and faloon, when lighted up, and 
filled with the gay and brilliant company, appears 
exceeding — | 8 

A room 100 feet by 40, is added to the rotundo, 
uſed as a ſupper-room. In a receſs, at the end of 
it 1s a beautiful] marble ſtatue of Mr. Handel, in 
the character of Orpheus playing on his lyre ; done 
in 1738. The eminent ſtatuary Roubiliac firſt 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by this figure; and his laſt 
performance was that elegant figure of the ſame 
gentleman in Weſtminſter-abbey. 
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In the walk that runs along the bottom of the 


garden, and which fronts the orcheſtra, is a grand 
building, of the Compoſite order, called the Prince 
of Wales's Pavilion, from its being built for the 
preſent Prince's grandfather. The aſcent is by a 
double flight of ſtone ſteps, decorated with balu- 
ſtrades. Its front is ſupported by ſtately pillars. 
In the cieling are three little domes: and it is 
adorned with handſome chandeliers. 

Behind the Prince's Pavilion 1s a handſome draw- 
ing room, through which the royal family are ad- 
mitted into the gardens, by an entrance from the 
outſide, | 

In the center of the ſemicircle of pavilions on 
the right ſide of the grove, is the entrance to an 
anti-room leading to the Prince's Pavilion, which 
is opened only on maſquerade and gala nights. It 
is about 400 feet in length; decorated on each fide 
with paintings of double columns, enriched by feſ- 
toons of flowers in a ſpiral form, between which 
are landſcapes. In this room is a fine tranſparent 

painting 
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painting of the Prince of Wales, in armour. He 
is leaning againſt his horſe, which is held by Bri- 
tannia ; Minerva is holding his helmet, and Pru- 
dence is fixing his . ſpurs; while Fame, with her 
trumpet and a wreath of Jaurel, is ſeen above. - 

On the right fide of the gardens is another anti- 
room, the whole of which is adorned with fluted 
pilaſters, between which are arabeſque ornaments on 
pannels of a white ground. 


At the end of the grand ſouth walk in a Gothic: | 


temple, in which are four illuminated vertical co- 
lumns in motion, with an artificial fountain in the 
center, the effect of machinery. It is opened on 
Cala nights. . | in] 
Near the entrance from the great road is a hand- 
ſome waiting-room, 30 feet by 20, adorned with 
paintings. 475 | | 
Every thing is provided in an elegant manner 
for ſuch of the company as chuſe to ſup in the 
gardens. And the beſt of wines may. be had at 
the prices uſually paid for them in taverns. | 
The company who remain to ſup in the pavilions, 


&c. are entertained by a band of wind-muſic in the 


grand orcheſtra, and by a band of Savoyards in a 
mall moveable orcheſtra, who play at intervals; 
all contributing to enliven the ſcene. And on Gala 
nights they are delighted with military harmony 
from the band of the duke of York's regiment. 


RANELAGH GARDENS, | 


Ranelagh uſually opens on Eaſter Monday; and 
continues every Monday, Wedneſday, and Friday, 
till about July, when it is open only on Fridays; 
and generally cloſes about the middle of Auguſt. 

8 3 > "To 


you will be pleaſed with the brilliancy of the lights; 
8 | | but 
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This faſhionable place of refort was built and o. 
pened in 1740, and took its name from the earl of 
Ranelagh having had a feat there. It is fituated on 
the north ſide of the Thames, in the pariſh of 
Chelſea, in the County of Middleſex, about two 
miles weſt of London: and there is a very conve- 
nient landing-place to the gardens, for thoſe who 
choaſe to go by water. 


The time of admittance is about half after fix 
o'clock. The entertainment is vocal and inſtru- 
mental mufic, by the beſt performers, with re. 
treſlinents of tea and coffee. 

The concert begins about ſeven o'clock, with 
inſtrumental muſic, after which the company are 


entertained with a ſong ; and thus various pieces of 


muſic and ſongs are performed till about ten 
o'clock, when 'n cloſes. | re 
* Ranelagh1s fometimes opened, on particular oc- 
caſions, for a ods tos Are. gardens, 
rotundo, &c. are beautifully adorned with addition- 
al decorations and illuminations, and every thing 
is conducted in a ſtyle of ſuperb elegance. Mag. 
nificent fire-works have alſo been exhibited in theſe 
rdens, with a repreſentation of an eruption of 
Kount Etna, &c. During the Ranelagh ſeaſon, 


the rotundo and gardens may be ſeen in the day- 


time, for 15. each perſon. 

This I is honoured with the company of the 
firſt quality and beſt families in the kingdom. 
The gardens are well ſituated, and ſo diſpoſed 
as to fill the eye with variety ; but the principal 
object of 'admiration is a large rotundo, the inter- 
nal diameter of which is 1 50 feet, and the external 
185. In this place the company aſſemble, where 
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but more particularly delighted with the ſplendid 
appearance of Britiſh Ladies, whoſe perſonal beau- 
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ties are diſplayed by moſt gay and elegant dreſſes. 


The rotundo is a nable edifice, of wood, reſem- 
bling the Pantheon at Rome. The entrances are 
by four Doric porticos oppoſite each other. Round 
the outſide is an arcade, and gallery, with a ſlated 
covering. 8 | Ng 
The inſide is highly praiſed for the magnificence 
of its appearance. 8 3 

In the middle of the rotundo is the fire- place, an 
octagon ſtructure, much admired for its beauty 


and conſtruction; it is formed by four triumphal 


arches of the Doric order; the pillars of which are 
the principal fupport of the roof, which for ſize 
and manner of conſtruction, is not to be equalled 
in Europe. The chimney has four faces; the 
corners of which are ſupported by eight pieces of 
cannon, with iron ſpikes driven into them, . and fil- 
led up with lead, having the appearance of black 
marble pillars. On the pediments, and in the 
ſpace between each of them, are eight flower 
branches of ſmall glaſs lamps, which when lighted 
have a pleaſing effect | | 


The orcheſtra is erected in the ſpace of one of 


the porticos. | 

Round the rotundo are 47 boxes, with a table 
and cloth ſpread in each; in theſe the company 
take their tea and coffee. Some droll figures, in 
mimic maſquerade or pantomime taſte is painted in 


each of theſe boxes. The pillars in front of the 


boxes being all main timbers, help to ſupport the 
roof. Each pillar is caſed, and the front of every 
other one is ornamented with a large oblong ſquare 
looking-glaſs; high above which is an oval log. 
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glaſs; the intervening pillars being each ornamen 
ted with a painting of a vaſe of flowers, ſurmount 
19 ed by an oval looking-g'aſs. Over each box (which 
13 will contain eight perſons) is a painted red curtain, 
Wl | tringed with gold. | 
Above the boxes 1s a gallery, containing the like 
| number of boxes. 
vg - The Prince of Wales's box, for the reception of 
| any of the royal family, is a little on the right fide 
of the orcheſtra. 
| On the cieling are oval pannels, in each of which 
| is a painting of a beautiful celeſtial figure; and on 
= ſmaller pannels are painted, Cupids, a Kc. N met 
4 Twenty-eight chandeliers, in two circles, deſcend I The 
1 from the cieling: in the external circle are twenty, 
and in the internal eight. When all the lamps, &. 1 1 
are lighted, the place is exceeding brilliant and 


| | grand; and the company parading in this charm- mug 
| | ing place, and taking their tea and coffee in the ©...) 
1 boxes, &c. renders it ſtill more delightful. In ſhort, > 
| It may be ſaid, that Ranelagh is one of thoſe public 
fd! places of entertainment, that, for beauty, elegance, 
al and grandeur, is not to be excelled. 4 
Ilk!be upper part of the gardens, is pleaſant, open, ope 
ia and airy, formed of grafs-plats and gravel walks, I ma 
= 5 ſhaded by trees. Near the centre is a flower-gar- | 


0 den. It is plain, neat, and perfectly rural. bli 
It A gravel walk runs by the back of the rotundo, 
1 from which a flight of ſteps deſcends to an octagon I &. 
i || graſs-plat, another gravel walk, ſhaded by trees, I xe 
8 | and ſeveral ſmall ſerpentine walks. 

The grand gravel walk is on the leſt-hand. On 
each fide is a graſs-plat, ſhaded by lofty trees ; and 
at the bottom a circular temple, dedicated to Pan. I dc 
On the right ſide of the gardens is a fine canal; I p. 
and at the end of 1t a grotto. 
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There are handſome gravel walks on each flu. 
he canal, ſhaded by lofty trees and neat cut hedges. 

At the bottom of the large gravel walk, on the 
right of the canal, are three triumphal arches, 
rhich extend acroſs the walk; they are ſet with 
Jamps, and when lighted have a beautiful appearance. 

In the evening the walks, &c. are illuminated 
with an abundance of lighted lamps ; which, by 
their glilttering through the trees, have a pleaſing 
effect. X 1 + 2 : 

— — — — 

The Theatre Royal in the Haymarket is open from 
the middle of June to the middle of September. 
The time of admittance is fix o'clock, and begins 
at ſeven. | 3 

The audience are here entertained with tragedies, 
comedies, ſinging, &c. as at the other royal thea- 
tres. The houſe is handſomely fitted up, and has a 
good band of muſic. 2 | 


— 


Sadler's Wells, near I/lington. The amuſements 
at this place begin on Eaſter Monday. The doors 


— 


open about half after five o'clock, and the perfor- WT. 


mance begins at half after ſix. | | 
Here are exhibited extraordinary feats of tum- 
bling and rope-dancing, many ſurprizing balances 
on the wire, together with figure-dancing, ſinging, 
&c. and the whole concludes with a pantomime en- 
tertainment. They have alſo a good band of muſic. 


\ RT 

Aſtley's Ampitheatre, and The Royal Circus. The 
doors open about half after five o'clock, and the 
petormance begins at half after fix. LF 


The 


3 
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PRIVATE GARDENS. 


Che entertainments at both . theſe place, 
are ſimilar to thoſe at Sadler's Wells, with the 
addition of extraordinary feats of horſemanſhip. 


F 


The Private Gardens where genteel Company are 
YE 0127171 admitted : Pe 
* Kenſington Gardens, in Hyde Park. 
8 Gray 's-Inn Gardens, in Gray's-Inn, Holborn. 
5 Lincoln's - Inn Gardens, in Lincoln's - Inn, 
Chancery-lane. „ 
Inner- Temple Gardens, in the Inner- Temple, 
„„ | 
Middle- Temple Gardens, in the Middle-Tem- 
ple, adjoining the Inner- Temple. 
Charter- houſe Gardens, in the Charter- houſe, 
Charter-houſe· ſquare. 
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We have now conducted you to all the princi pal 
Places viſited by genteel company in and about 
London and Weſtminſter; and have ſpared neither 


time, trouble, nor expence to render this work 
ads compleat as poſſible. 
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